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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fbUe.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  Mis  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  \f  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  GALWAY  PROSECUTIONS. 

Those  good  Protestants  who  declare  that  Mr  Gladstone 
is  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  never  had  half  so  much  excuse 
for  their  assertion  as  is  furnished  by  the  altogether 
reprehensible  trials,  gp*owing  out  of  the  Galway  Election 
Petition,  that  have  been  occupying  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  in  Dublin  during  nearly  a  fortnight  past.  The 
failure  of  the  case  against  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  let  us 
hope,  brings  to  a  close  the  whole  miserable  farce,  which, 
like  some  other  farces,  is  contemptible  and  mischievous 
enough  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  tragedy.  Happily  no 
tragedy  will  result  from  these  Galway  prosecutions ;  but 
their  issue  will  be  only  less  disastrous  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Dublin  Court  given  a  series  of  con¬ 
victions  instead  of  a  series  of  acquittals.  Eight  months 
ago,  when  these  trials  were  first  talked  about,  we 
ventured  to  urge  their  abandonment  on  the  plea  that 
no  good  could  possibly  come  from  them ;  and  the  end 
has  justified  our  opinion.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to 
conceive  in  what  spirit  of  folly  the  Government  could 
have  instituted  the  proceedings.  Whether  Mr  Justice 
Keogh  was  right  or  wrong — doubtless  he  was  right — 
in  the  decision  by  which  Captain  Nolan  was  unseated 
last  May,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  wantonly  offensive  matter  that  he 
imported  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  ill-will 
towards  the  leading  Catholics  of  Galway,  did  as  much 
as  any  one  act  of  its  subordinates  could  do  to  weaken 
the  character  that  the  Government  has  sought  to  acquire 
for  impartiality  and  clear-sightedness.  For  the  wording 
of  Mr  Justice  Keogh’s  judgment,  however,  the  Govern-  ' 
ment  need  not  have  made  itself  responsible.  In  doing 
that,  it  put  itself  in  a  false  position.  Immediately,  the 
Catholic  clergy,  resenting  the  treatment  they  had 
received  from  the  Judge,  and  through  him  from  the 
English  Government,  began  to  clamour  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused  priests  ;  knowing  as  they  did  that  an 
acquittal  would  add  greatly  to  their  reputation,  while 
their  conviction  would  be  ten  times  as  beneficial  in 
giving  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  an  excuse  for  repre¬ 
senting  themselves  as  martyrs  in  a  cause  of  conscience. 
The  Government  foolishly  fell  into  the  trap,  and  perhaps 
it  has  escaped  more  easily  than  it  deserved  with  the 
contempt  that  attends  its  failure  of  this  week. 

A  more  preposterous  case  for  a  Crown  prosecution 
than  that  ot  which  Bishop  Duggan  was  the  victim  could 
hardly  be  conceived— in  our  own  “  enlightened  ”  country 
at  any  rate.  The  whole  case  against  the  Bishop  was 
that,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  Galway  election,  he 
preached  ^in  the  parish  church  of  Ballinasloe  a  sermon 
about  various  matters  in  which  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
election  was^  concluded  with  tbe  words,  ‘^Anathema — 
anathema  will  he  hurled  at  any  person  who  will  not  do 
^  my  .clergymen  direct.”  Of  course 
II  these  words  were  really  used  they  were  highly  repre- 
nenwble,  and  the  Government  was  quite  justified  in 
marking  in  some  way — though  we  hardly  think  a  Crown 
prosecution  was  the  best  way — its  disapproval  of  such 
a  method  of  spiritual  intimidation.  But,  if  they  were 
y  used,  it  would  surely  have  been  easy  to  find  some  ' 


respectable  persons  among  the  congregation  who  could 
swear  to  them.  None  such,  however,  and  only  one  per¬ 
son  of  any  sort,  was  found.  That  one  was  John  Carter, 
a  disreputable  man  who  confessed  in  Court  that,  besides 
other  payments  for  services  rendered  to  Captain  Trench 
at  the  election,  he  obtained  lOZ.  for  doing  work  that  he 
j  could  not  explain,  who  shufiled  and  contradicted  him- 
j  self  while  giving  his  evidence,  and  whose  testimony  the 
,  jury  were  unanimous  in  regarding  as  utterly  worthless 
long  before  they  had  heard  any  of  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop.  Of  course  the  Bishop 
was  acquitted,  and  of  course  the  Standard  finds  in  his 
acquittal  proof  that  “  to  ask  Irish  juries  to  enforce  upon 
the  Roman  clergy  those  legal  rules  which  Parliament 
has  adopted  ”  is  ‘‘  to  consolidate  the  claims  of  the  faction 
which  openly  asserts  its  power  of  violating  all  constitu¬ 
tional  principles.” 

Such  language  as  that,  and  such  language  as  Mr 
Justice  Keogh  used  at  the  Galway  Election  Inquiry, 
and  as  Lord  Salisbury  and  others  of  his  party  use  on 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Peers,  may  be  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  speakers,  but  it  is*  as  mischievous  as  it  is 
discreditable.  Yet  it  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  temper 
that  prompted  the  Government  to  embark  on  these  Gal¬ 
way  trials.  That  there  was  a  great  deal  of  priestly  in¬ 
timidation  during  the  Galway  election,  and  that  there  is 
nearly  as  much  at  a  great  many  other  Irish  elections,  is 
undeniable.  That  such  intimidation  is  very  obnoxious, 
and  ought  to  be  put  down  by  every  means  consistent 
with  good  order  and  fair  dealing  towards  persons 
whose  views  of  religious  obligations  differ  so  widely 
from  our  own,  is  as  undeniable.  But  to  attempt  to 
suppress  it  by  such  means  as  the  Government  has 
been  employing  is  altogether  foolish  and  pernicious. 
The  only  effect  of  the  Galway  prosecutions  has  been  a 
strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  religious  hardship  that 
has  always  been  the  great  source  of  misfortune  to  Ireland. 
The  shrewdest  friends  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  saw 
this  from  the  first,  and  therefore  urged  the  prosecutions 
upon  the  Government.  For  eight  months  past  the  most 
insidious  of  the  clergy  have  been  declaring,  and  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  laity  have  been  believing,  that 
once  more  the  terrorism  of  the  civil  law  is  used  to  crush 
the  independence  of  religious  life  ;  and  although,  in  the 
present  case,  this  view  has  been  a  very  unsound  one,  it  has 
not  been  the  less  mischievous  on  that  account.  Now 
that  Father  Loftus  and  Mr  Qainn  have  been  discharged 
because  tbe  jury  could  not  decide  as  to  their  guilt  or 
innocence,  and  now  that  Dr  Duggan  had  been  formally 
acquitted,  that  impression  will  not  be  lessened,  and  a 
new  impression  will  be  spread  abroad  and  will  produce 
quite  as  much  mischief.  Priests  who  wish  to  intimidate 
will  see  how  far  they  can  proceed  with  impunity,  and 
laymen  who  reverence  the  priests  will  consider  that  they 
are  too  wise  or  too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  the  civil  power. 
This  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  things ;  and  we  have  to 
thank  the  Government  for  it.  Mr  Gladstone  has  done 
much,  very  much  indeed  foy  him,  in  lessening  the 
oppressions  under  which  Ireland  has  suffered,  but  his 
skill  seems  to  have  departed  now.  While  he  is  vainly 
seeking  to  propitiate  the  Catholic  party  by  his  ambitious 
Education  Bill  he  is  doing  far  more  to  alienate  it  by  such 
blundering  action  as  appears  in  the  Galway  prosecutions. 
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TUB  IRISH  raiVEUSITY  BILL. 


Now  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  long-promised  Bill  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  has  been 
produced,  we  can  ask  with  more  reason  than  might 
have  existed  before,  why  it  was  ever  promised  at  all. 
It  is  not  only  quite  within  the  province  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  Government  claim¬ 
ing  to  bo  as  strong  and  far-seeing  as  that  with  which 
we  are  now  blessed,  to  initiate  legislation  that  is  likely  to 
be  good  and  useful  in  itself,  apart  from  any  question  of 
political  expediency  or  any  necessity  for  satisfying  the 
demands  of  some  powerful  section  of  Parliament  or  some 
influential  party  in  the  country.  But  voluntary  legisla¬ 
tion  of  that  sort  has  no  excuse  for  itself  unless  it  is 
really  good  and  useful.  Being  initiated  without  any 
outside  purpose,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  deferred  until 
it  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  as  excellent  and  eflective  as 
it  possibly  can  be.  At  any  rate  it  should  be  examined 
far  more  critically  than  the  sort  of  legislation  to  which 
our  Governments  generally  confine  themselves.  Some 
of  the  blunders  and  mischief-making  of  the  Ballot  Act 
and  tlie  Licensing  Act  of  last  year,  for  example,  may  be 
forgiven  on  the  ground  that  neither  measure  was  taken 
up  by  the  Ministry  out  of  pure  love  for  the  subject,  but 
that  in  each  case  the  almost  avowed  object  was  the 
serving  of  mere  party  purposes  in  as  decent  a  way  as 
Mr  Forster  and  Mr  Bruce  could  devise ;  and  a  like 
reason  would  condone  many  defects  in  the  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  Bill  that  we  are  to  expect  before  long,  in  obedience 
to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  last  Session,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes.  No  such  apology  can 
be  made,  however,  for  the  Irish  University  Bill.  Irish 
educational  reform,  it  is  true,  had  been  promised  by  Mr 
Gladstone  as  the  last  of  the  three  great  measures  pro¬ 
jected  by  him  for  redressing  the  wrongs  of  England’s 
nearest  possession.  It  is  also  true  that  there  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  urgent  need  of  such  a  reform,  if 
only  it  could  bo  effected,  and  that  it  has  been  demanded, 
with  more  or  less  earnestness  and  emphasis,  by  more 
than  one  section  of  the  Irish  community.  But  the 
question  has  never  been  made  a  really  national  one  in  j 
Ireland,  and  it  certainly  is  not  one  that  has  ever  forced 
itself  on  the  attention  of  any  English  Government  as,  in 
a  time-serving  sense,  one  of  pressing  necessity.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  has  done  without  an  Irish  Education  Bill  for  the 
two  sessions  that  have  elapsed  since  the  one  in  which  he 
temporarily  settled  the  Irish  land  question,  and,  as  far 
as  party  purposes  are  concerned,  there  was  no  reason 
w'hy  he  should  not  have  done  without  it  for  at  any  rate 
a  year  or  two  more.  In  fact  there  were  tw’o  good  reasons 
why  he  might,  and  even  should,  for  the  present  at  least, 
have  abstained  from  producing  a  Government  Bill  on 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  Irish  opinion  is  not  ripe 
for  the  acceptance  of  any  exhaustive  and  impartial 
measure.  Irish  Church  reform  was  urgent,  because  the 
Catholic  majority  in  Ireland  was  oppressed  by  the  in¬ 
cubus  of  an  alien  creed  and  a  dominant  ecclesiasticism 
that  was  in  every  w’ay  contemptible  and  mischievous. 
Irish  laud  reform  was  equally  urgent  and  for  kindred 
reasons.  But  as  regards  Irish  education  there  is  no  such 
grievance.  The  mass  of  the  Irish  population  make  no 
great  complaint  and  have  no  great  complaint  to  make. 
The  only  persons  really  aggrieved  are  the  priests,  and 
nearly  all  the  cry  for  educational  reform  is  from  the 
Ultramontane  party,  a  small  though  a  noisy  party  in 
Ireland,  which  w’ould  bo  content  with  nothing  short  of 
such  Catholic  endowment  as  the  English  Parliament 
would  never  consent  to,  and  even  the  Irish  people  as  a 
whole  would  deprecate.  That  reason  surely  should  have 
sufficed  for  the  withholding  of  a  Government  Bill  at¬ 
tempting  anything  like  a  final  solution  of  this  at  present 
insoluble  problem.  The  other  reason  is  that  as  near  an 


approach  to  a  solution  as  seems  to  be  possible  just  now 
has  already  been  offered  in  the  Dublin  University  Bill,  of 


which  Mr  Fawcett  has  charge,  and  which,  besides  satis- 
fying  a  large  section  of  the  Irish  community,  has  been 
over  and  over  again  approved  in  outline  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  Mr  Gladstone  taken  up  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill 
as  he  has  before  now  taken  up  several  other  Bills  that 


private  members  have  broaight  nearly  to  the  point  of 
success,  he  might  have  been  excused  or  even  praised  for 
this  last  exploit  in  legislation.  But  he  has  not  done  that. 
He  has  only  brought  out  a  very  ambitious  and  a  very 
unsatisfactory  scheme,  which  is  likely  enough  to  become 
law  before  the  year  is  over,  but  which  is  discreditable  to 
him  and  all  concerned  in  it  as  a  legislative  project,  and 
which  has  no  chance  at  all  of  effecting  its  avowed  object, 
“the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland.” 

It  is  on  the  latter  point  only,  and  not  even  on  the 
whole  of  that,  that  we  propose  to  say  anything  to-day. 
We  shall  have  opportunities  hereafter  for  commenting 
on  other  important  branches  of  the  Bill ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy,  and  certainly  the  most  easy  to  note, 
are  those  affecting  the  relation  between  secular  study 
and  theology,  and  showing  how  futile  are  such  efforts  as 
Mr  Gladstone  now  makes  to  reconcile  “the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning  ”  with  “  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights 
of  conscience.”  Last  week  we  adverted  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  University  scheme  that,  in  the  hope  of  satis¬ 
fying  “  the  rights  of  conscience  ”  among  various  sorts 
of  students,  is  obliged  to  exclude  modern  history  and 
philosophy  from  its  subjects  of  lectures,  and  to  render 
them  optional  in  all  its  examinations ;  and  we  suggested 
that,  if  modern  history  and  philosophy  are  to  be  thus 
tabooed,  no  other  branch  of  study  in  any  way  service¬ 
able  to  the  particular  work  of  life  can  be  properly 
handled.  We  had  not  then  before  us  the  Bill  itself ;  and 
there  are  two  clauses  in  it  so  monstrously  absurd  and 
so  condemnatory  of  the  whole  scheme,  that  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  prudently  avoided  all  mention  of  them  in  his  ex¬ 
planatory  speech.  The  eleventh  clause  of  the  Bill  pre¬ 
scribes  that  “  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  question, 
reprimand,  or  punish,  by  suspension,  deprivation,  or 
otherwise,  any  professor,  teacher,  examiner,  or  other 
person  having  authority  in  the  University,  who,  when  in 
discharge  of  his  functions  as  a  University  officer,  may 
by  word  of  mouth,  writing,  or  otherwise,  be  held  by 
them  to  have  wilfully  given  offence  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  any  member  of  the  University.”'  In  the 
twenty-fifth  clause  it  is  laid  down  that  “  no  disqualifica¬ 
tion  shall  attach  to  any  candidate  in  any  examination  by 
reason  of  his  adopting  in  modern  history,  moral  or 
mental  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  or  any  other  branch  of 
learning,  any  particular  theory  in  preference  to  any  other 
received  theory,”  What,  then,  will  it  be  safe  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor  to  teach,  and  how  will  it  be  possible  for  an 
examiner  to  pluck  any  candidate  for  a  degree  ?  The 
former  of  the  two  clauses  we  have  quoted,  if  it  is  to  be 
anything  but  a  dead  letter,  will  render  it  difficult  for 
even  the  ancient  languages  to  be  taught  intelligently,  and 
will  cause  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  to  he 
almost  as  impossible  as  the  teaching  of  history  or  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  latter  clause  will  enable  a  candidate  to 
take  a  degree  with  honours  who  may  adopt,  “  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  received  theories,”  any  “  particular 
theories  ”  that  he  may  have  imbibed  in  the  narrowest  of 
sectarian  schools,  or  in  schools  that  teach  nothing,  either 
secular  or  sectarian,  that  is  at  all  worth  knowing.  Mr 
Gladstone,  of  course,  can  never  have  intended  that  these 
clauses  should  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense.  But  that  he 
should  have  introduced  them  into  his  Bill  shows  to  what 
desperate  straits  he  was  reduced  in  his  vain  effort  to 
adapt  his  new  Dublin  University  to  the  training  of 
Catholic  priests  and  Presbyterian  ministers  as  well  as  of 
the  ordinary  young  men  who  “  care  for  none  of  these 
things;”  and  if  they  are  maintained  they  will  be,  by 
themselves,  sources  of  misunderstandings  and  disagree¬ 
ments  sufficient  to  spoil  the  whole  action  of  the  Bill  and 
to  make  the  reformed  Dublin  University  as  useless  a 
body  as  the  Queen’s  University  now  is. 

Either  that  or  worse.  The  Queen’s  University  and 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  conceived  and  established 
with,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much  legislative  wisdom 
and  quite  as  much  fitness  of  detail,  as  is  Mr  Gladstone’s 
adaptation  of  the  Dublin  University.  They  have  failed, 
as  far  as  they  have  failed,  because  they  were  shapen  in 
strict  regard  to  religious  equality,  because  it  was  intended 
that  good  secular  instruction  should  be  given  in  them, 
and  that  all  the  religious  learning  they  required  should 
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be  acquired  by  the  students  elsewhere,  and  in  accordance 
with  tlieir  own  sympathies  and  early  training.  To  say 
that  they  have  failed  altogether,  or  that  they  could  not, 
with  but  slight  reformation,  be  made  very  serviceable 
institutions,  is  inaccurate.  They  have  fairly  educated  a 
ereatnuml^r  of  Irish  youths,  and  we  could  point  even 
to  some  eminent  Ultramontanes  who,  without  detriment 
to  their  sectarian  training,  have  profited  immensely  by 
a  Queen’s  College  education.  But  Cardinal  Cullen 
and  his  party  have  set  themselves  heartily  against 
the  Queen’s  University  and  Colleges,  and  all  the 
force  of  priestly  intimidation  is  accordingly  now 
employed  to  prevent  Catholic  students  from  using  the 
advantages  brought  within  their  reach.  No  one  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  same  policy  will  be  adopted 
towards  Mr  Gladstone’s  new  establishment  unless  it  can 
be  turned  from  the  direction  which,  ostensibly  at  least, 
its  founder  intends  that  it  should  take,  and  can  be  so 
modified  as  to  make  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
education  of  Ireland,  as  a  national  institution,  pre¬ 
dominantly,  if  not  exclusively.  Catholic.  If  the  Ultra¬ 
montanes  reject  Mr  Gladstone’s  Bill  they  will  render  it 
useless  and  worse  than  useless.  If  they  accept  'it,  it 
will  be  only  because  they  see  their  way  to  make  it 
immediately  of  service  in  their  war  against  free  thought 
and  every  other  thought  than  their  own,  and  yet  more 
serviceable  by-and-by  as  a  basis  for  larger  operations  in 
•the  way  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  domination  over  i 
Ireland.  What  chance  does  the  Bill-  afford  them  for 
doing  this  ? 

That  is  the  crucial  question  by  which  the  Bill  must 
be  tested ;  and  we  confess  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
{^nswer  it  decisively.  Mr  Forster’s  manipulations  of  the 
English  Education  Acts  show  how  easy  it  is  for  an 
ecclesiastical  bias  to  be  given  to  measures  apparently 
free  from  ecclesiasticism,  and  how  willing  the  present 
Government  is  to  give  them  such  a  bias,  if  only  it  can 
be  done  cunningly  enough.  We  cannot  at  present  say 
how  many  opportunities  for  a  like  or  greater  amount  of 
religious  legerdemain  the  Irish  University  Bill  will 
afford ;  but  some  of  them  are  patent.  From  the  fellow¬ 
ships  and  other  prizes  of  the  new  Dublin  University, 
for  instance.  Trinity  College  students  are  to  be  virtually 
almost  entirely  debarred  ;  seeing  that  Trinity  will  be 
able  to  provide  richer  prizes  than  Mr  Gladstone’s  scheme 
offers,  and  that  the  concurrent  holding  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  and  Dublin  University  prizes  is  to  be  forbidden. 
Consequently  nearly  all  the  prizes  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  other  than  Trinity  College  men,  that  is, 
for  the  most  part,  by  Catholics.  This  boon  wo  need 
not,  of  course,  grudge  to  the  Catholic  youths  if  they 
really  deserve  the  rewards  that  fall  to  them ;  but  will 
the  rewards  be  given  according  to  deserts  ?  By  the 
constitution  of  the  new  University  its  government  is, 
when  the  establishment  is  fairly  at  work,  to  be  vested 
partly — and  for  all  practical  purposes  almost  entirely — 
in  the  hands  of  delegates  from  the  several  colleges 
affiliated  to  the  University,  and  of  such  delegates  one 
shall  be  elected  from  every  college  containing  fifty 
matriculated  students ;  only  two  apiece  from  colleges 
containing  ever  so  many  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
matriculated  students.  What  is  to  prevent  the  organi¬ 
sation,  within  the  twelve  years  allowed  for  preparation, 
of  scores  of  petty  Catholic  colleges  which,  of  course, 
will  have  a  right  to  bo  affiliated  to  the  University  for 
purposes  of  examination  and  the  like  ?  If  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Bill  passes,  wo  may  be  sure  that,  within  a  very 
few  years,  a  great  number  of  these  petty  colleges  will  be 
established ;  there  are  dozens  of  schools  now  existing  in 
Ireland  that  can  be  turned  into  such  colleges  at  once, 
without  either  cost  or  waste  of  time ;  and,  when  the 
proper  time  has  come,  every  one  of  these  which  con¬ 
tains  fifty  matriculated  students — undergraduates,  not 
graduates,  be  it  remembered— can  send  one  representa- 
University  Council,  while  the  whole  of 
Trinity  College  can  only  send  two.  When,  in  or  soon 
after  the  year  1885,  the  Dublin  University  is  thus 
swamped  by  Catholic  authorities,  what  will  we  have  but 
just  such  a  transference  to  the  Ultramontanes  of  educa¬ 
tional  supremacy  in  Ireland  as  Mr  Gladstone  now  pro* 


fesses  that  he  does  not  at  all  intend  ?  Whether  this  be 
a  good  end  or  a  bad  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  legis¬ 
lators  will  not  promote  it  with  their  eyes  shut.  B. 


THE  SPANISH  REPUBLIC. 

The  Spanish  Republic  has  outlived  a  week,  and  iu 
that  circumstance  alone  there  is  some  promise  of  its 
endurance;  or,  at  any  rate,  good  evidence  that  the 
majority  of  the  Spanish  people  are  not  unwilling  to  give 
a  fair  trial  to  the  first  attempt  at  finding  in  a  Republic  a 
remedy  for  all  the  political  misfortunes  that  have  grown 
up,  and  been  well-nigh  intolerable,  under  various  forms 
of  Monarchy.  There  is  great  danger  of  efforts  to  crush 
the  fair  promise  by  plots  and  surprises  in  favour  of  ono 
or  other  of  the  various  claimants  of  the  Crown ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  almost  as  great  danger  of  ruin  to  the 
Republican  cause  through  the  jealousies  and  contrary 
projects  of  those  who,  for  the  present,  ag^ee  to  unite  in 
the  interests  of  their  common  object, — the  advancement 
of  democracy.  But  every  day  that  sees  matters  pro¬ 
gress  as  happily  as  they  have  progressed  ever  since  the 
Republic  was  inaugurated  adds  to  the  prospect  of 
permanent  success,  and  gives  a  new  hope  both  to  Spanish 
patriotism  and  to  the  growing  democracy  of  Europe. 
As  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  the  work  could  not  have 
begun  more  fortunately.  If  each  of  the  various  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  throne  has  a  sturdy  little  following  of 
his  own,  none  appears  at  present  to  be  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  his  antagonists,  and  perhaps  all 
united  would  not  be  able  to  overcome  the  Republican 
party,  if  that,  too,  were  thoroughly  united;  and  if 
native  or  naturalised  Spaniards  have  no  chance,  the 
case  of  alien  would-be  kings  is  hopeless.  If  any  such 
alien  could  succeed,  Don  Amadeo  would  have  done 
so ;  and,  after  his  fiasco,  surely  no  new  volunteer  will 
present  himself,  even  if  the  Spaniards  are  foolish  enough 
once  again  to  offer  their  throne  to  competition.  Senor 
Figueras  and  his  friends  have  almost  a  clear  road  before 
them,  if  only  they  have  the  skill  to  traverse  it. 

Whether  they  have  that  skill  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
we  have  some  reason  for  crediting  them  with  it.  They 
have  worked  loyally  for  Republicanism  during  many  years 
past.  Senor  Castelar  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  he  is  known  not  only  a.s  a  fearless  champion  for 
everythinghe  holds  to  be  true,  but  also  as  one  singularly  en¬ 
dowed  with  oratorical  powers.  While  he  was  in  opposition 
to  the  Monarchy  there  was  some  fear  that,  if  ever  the  reins 
of  office  came  into  his  hands,  he  would  use  them  reck¬ 
lessly.  But  nothing  he  has  yet  done  has  justified  that  sus¬ 
picion,  and  he  has  already  done  many  things  that  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  clear  head  and  a  well-oHered  hand.  And  in 
his 'friend,  Senor  Figueras,  he  has  a  wise  coadjutor  and 
director.  The  Spanish  Republic  may  bo  congratulated 
on  its  first  President.  “  Nobody,  not  even  his  greatest 
enemy,”  Castelar  truly  said  of  him  in  a  memoir  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  occurrence  of  recent  events,  “  can 
doubt  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  the  nobility  of  his 
soul,  the  integrity  of  his  life.  Beneath  an  exterior 
expressing  the  sweetness  and  docility  common  to  benevo¬ 
lent  natures,  he  conceals  an  indomitable  energy,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  stand  erect,  w'ith  a  front  calm  and 
serene,  here  in  this  land,  where  we  see  so  much  debility, 
so  much  inconsistency,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  qualities  opposed  to  those  which  shine  so 
brightly  in  Kgueras — want  of  energy  in  the  character, 
or  want  of  faith  in  ideas.”  Neither  of  those  qualities 
is  possessed  by  Estanislas  Figueras  ;  and  the  devotion  to 
Republican  principles  that  he  has  shown  during  thirty 
years,  amid  seasons  when  he  could  have  but  little  hope 
of  himself  witnessing  their  triumph,  are  an  earnest  of 
his  success  now  that  the  destinies  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
Republicanism  are  to  such  a  large  extent  in  his  hands. 

The  Spanish  Republic,  as  a  thing  accomplished,  is 
only  ten  days  old,  but  it  is  not  a  new  hope  or  purpose, 
and  under  the  guiding  hand  of  men  like  Figueras  it 
has  been  gaining  more  strength  and  wisdom  than  many 
may  credit  it  with.  The  recent  annals  of  Spain  com¬ 
prise  a  tedious  list  of  feuds  between  rival  factions  of 
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RoT&Usts.  and  unpatriotic  quarrels  between  tho  ropre-  notliing  but  custom  could  make  bear^le.  This  ig, 
fientatives  of  various  degrees  of  tyranny;  but  its  real  nevertheless,  the  case  in  civil  rights.  Only  the  other 
and  hardly  written  history  shows  one  steady  war  day,  the  Queen  s  Bench  was  occupied  with  one  of  those 
between  the  people  and  its  tyrants,  not  easily  discrimi-  scandalous  attempts  to  destroy  the  happii^ss  of  a  child 
nated  from  one  another  by  the  popular  party,  but  each  for  the  aggrandisement  of  some  wretched  sectariau 
used  by  it  in  turn  in  the  hope  that  ultimately,  when  prejudices,  and  the  jud^s  felt  t  emselves  l^nd  to 
autocrats  and  place-hunters  had  spent  all  their  energies  sanction  what  they  could  not,  m  men,  hesitate  to 
in  attacks  upon  each  other,  the  cause  of  tho  nation  denounce.  The  friends  of  the  girl  ^ught20i.  worth  of 
would  triumph.  Perhaps  that  triumph  is  at  hand.  A  stock,  and,  thereby  making  her  a  ward  of  Chancery,  were 
large  part  of  tho  support  now  given  to  the  Republic  is,  able  to  obtain  that  justice  which  e  ourt  of  Queen’s 
of  course,  given  by  grandees  who  would  emulate  the  Bench  was  forb^den  to  dispense.  o  very  long  ago, 
tactics  of  the  Right  and  of  the  nondescript  followers  of  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  must  have  spen  a  small  fortune 
M.  Thiers  in  France,  and  who  desire,  by  retaining  a  hold  in  extracting,  through  the  Conn  or  O  ancery,  informa- 
on  the  management  of  affairs,  to  turn  them  in  every  way  tion  for  his  achon  at  law  which  he  ong  to  have  got  in 
possible  to  their  own  advantage.  But  unless  they  can  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  m  six  days.  In  short,  tbe 
win  over  the  army  to  their  side,  or  unless  they  are  aided  evils  of  divided  and  conflicting  juri^iction  are  too 
by  the  extremest  section  of  the  Republicans,  whose  action  obvious,  and  too  gross  to  r^uire  detai  e  exposure, 
may  turn  all  “friends  of  order”  against  tho  Republic  The  main  evils  with  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
itself,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  chance  of  success,  attempted  to  deal  are  those  two  the  anomalous  Courts 
— less  chance,  at  any  rate,  than  that  left-handed  Right  of  Appeal  and  the  doable  government  of  law  and  equity, 
which  now  offers  such  a  heavy  clog  to  the  progress  of  He  finds  confusion,  he  must  introduce  order ;  he  finds 
France.  conflicting  jurisdictions,  he  must  create  unity  ;  he  finds  * 

The  chief  danger,  wo  believe,  is  in  the  temper  of  the  senseless  variety  in  appeals,  he  must  create  nnifonnity 
extreme  Republicans.  Relatively,  perhaps,  tho  Inter-  and  simplicity.  By  clause  21,  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
national  Association  is  stronger  in  Spain  than  in  any  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  taken  away,  and  by  other 
other  country  of  Europe.  Its  greatest  strength  is  in  the  clauses  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  (in  both 
fact  that  men  like  Figueras  and  Castelar  are  in  sym-  cases,  with  certain  reservations)  is  conferred  on  the  new 
pathy  with  the  best  parts  of  its  programmes.  But  they  Court  of  Appeal.  From  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  as 
have,  of  course,  no  sympathy  with  the  incendiary  spirit  it  is  named  in  the  Bill,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
that  is  dominant  among  tho  working  classes  of  Bar-  existing  superior  courts,  including  both  law  and 
celona  and  the  other  large  manufacturing  towns.  The  equity,  there  is  an  appeal,  and  but  one,  to  the  new 
Federal  Republic  is  their  cry,  and  for  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeal.  The  reasons  for  abolishing  the  com- 
Republic  Figueras  and  Castelar  will  work  with  all  their  pulsory  double  appeal  through  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
strength  and  all  their  wisdom.  Let  us  hope  that  they  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  optional  double  appeal 
will  be  strong  and  wise  enough  to  withstand  tho  from  the  Vice-Chancellors,  are  so  manifest,  while  the 


impetuosity  of  the  Spanish  Communists  as  well  as  the 
scheming  of  the  Spanish  Centralists.  It  is  on  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Federal, Republic,  such  a  Federal  Republic 
as  Senor  Castelar  has  shadowed  forth  in  his  w'ritings, 
that  the  main  hope  of  Spain,  and  of  the  whole  Iberian 
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retention  of  a  double  appeal  could  be  no  benefit  except  to 
the  lawyers,  if  even  to  them,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
have  forfeited  his  character  as  a  law  reformer  if  he  had 
not  established  a  single  appeal  to  a  strong,  well-consti¬ 
tuted  court.  In  this  part  of  the  Bill  he  ought  to  carry 


peninsula,  including  Portugal,  which  is  now  seething  in  everybody  with  him.  The  really  difficnlt  task  is  the 
revolution,  depends.  Another  week  w'ill  help  us  to  see  fusion  of  law  and  equity.  On  the  one  band,  so  long  as 
better  what  chance  there  is  of  that  hope  being  realised,  the  distinction  is  kept  up,  no  unification  of  the  superior 
and  we  may  then  be  able  to  offer  some  more  practical  courts  is  possible,  and  no  uniformity  of  procedure, 
criticisms  on  the  progress  of  tho  movement.  But —  Moreover,  apart  from  the  practical  inconveniences  of  the 
although  the  English  Government  can  do  nothing  more  separation,  it  is  an  almost  fatal  barrier  to  codification, 
n  recognition  of  it  than  to  place  a  threatening  fleet  in  With  law  and  equity  in  hopeless  antagonism,  a  code 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz — every  honest  English  Republican  must  would  lose  all  simplicity  and  symmetry,  and  half  its 
join  in  wishing  God-speed  to  the  new  effort  that  Spain  practical  utility.  Any  reform  of  the  law  which  failed 

is  making  for  tho  advancement  of  true  democracy.  to  cure  this  radical  incompatibility  of  jurisdiction 

F.  would  be  little  better  than  a  sham,  and  could  only 

- -  be  accepted  as  a  makeshift.  This  is  the  only  civilised 

HECONST«<JCTIONOF  THE  COHETS  OP  LiW,  Z°l7pJL‘S 

The  Bill  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor  is  now  printed,  and  giving  all  the  necessary  remedies,  and  with 

an  opinion  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  bo  formed  of  its  uniformity  of  procedure.  That  the  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
merits.  The  first  impression  is  decidedly  favourable.  between  law  and  equity  should  be  terminated,  is 

The  urgency,  no  less  than  the  difficulty,  of  the  task  set  axiom  of  legal  reform,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  do 
before  tho  Chancellor  is  great.  Our  courts  have  grown  common-law  judges  do  not  know  equity,  the 


up  by  haphazard,  not  quite  according  to  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  for  the  better  courts  have  been  unable  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  worse.  Tho  jurisdiction  of  tho  House  of 
Lords — an  assembly  of  hereditary  landowners — as  tho 


equity  judges  are  not  familiar  with  common  law;  bow, 
therefore,  can  you  call  upon  the  common- law  judges^  to 
administer  equity,  or  the  equity  judges  to  dispense 
common  law?  This  seems  impossible,  and  yet  if  the 


first  Court  of  Appeal  is  an  anomaly  that  only  the  good  ^“sion  of  law  and  equity  is  to  be  more  than  a  name  it 
eenso  and  forbearance  of  the  non-legal  members  has  pro-  done.  In  trying  to  overcome  this  difficulty 

vented  from  being  an  altogether  intolerable  nuisance,  encouragement,  that  it  must  be  dealt  with 

But  as  if  tho  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  appeals  in  the  other;  and,  let  it  be  dealt  with  when  it 

House  of  Lords  would  have  given  too  much  unity  and  always  exist  when  the  new  scheme  is  started, 

aimplicity  to  our  judicial  system,  the  carelessness  of  itself  afterwards  disappear.  Is  Lord  Sel- 


our  ancestors  has  provided  that  ecclesiastical  and 
admiralty  cases  shall  go  before  a  different  tri¬ 
bunal.  Tho  diversity  of  jurisdictions,  however,  is 
of  small  moment  compared  with  the  antagonism 
between  law  and  equity.  That  one  Government 

_ 'i-  1  •  1  .  -m  m  M  _ 


borne  successful  at  this  critical  point  ? 

So  far  as  a  first  reading  of  the  Bill  enables  one  to 
judge,  this  portion  must  be  pronounced  a  great  triumph. 
Lord  Selbome  has  steered  his  vessel  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  with  admirable  skill.  While  his  union  of  law 


should  provide  its  subjects  with  two  different  classes  of  and  equity  is  real  and  substantial,  the  distribution  of 
a  mg,  in  many  instances,  to  the  same  things,  work  in  the  new  Supreme  Court  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
group  of  rights  should  be^  enforced  in  a  throw  a  mtntVnuTu  of  new  duties  on  the  existing  judges. 

<  eren  cour  ,  giving  different  remedies,  having  dif-  The  Supreme  Court  will  number  twenty  judges,  grouped 

teront  procedure  and  different  evidence,  is  an  anomaly  in  four  divisions,  destined  for  the  present  to  retain  their 
that  nothing  but  accident  could  have  produced,  and  historic  character.  The  First  Division  will  be  the  Court 
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f  Queen’s  Bencli,  its  illustrious  chief  becoming  also  bigger,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  the  coins  in  which 
President  of  the  whole  Court ;  the  Second  Division  will  the  expenditure  is  reckoned  is  smaller.  Without  entering 
nciude  the  Judges  in  Chancery,  Admiralty,  and  Bank-  into  the  quoesiio  vexata  of  how  much  the  value  of  money 

iaptcy  ;  Third  will  be  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and  the  has  decreased,  it  is  admitted  by  all  competent  authoritii 

Fourth/  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Each  of  those  that  it  has  decreased  ;  and,  until  this  is  allowed  for,  the 
divisions  will  retain  specifically,  though  apparently  not  calculation  is  unfair.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  British 
exclusively,  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  has  hitherto  family,  too,  though  undoubtedly  not  justifying  a  pro- 

exercised.  So  far  the  new  Supreme  Court  will  be  portional  increase  of  State  expenditure,  inevitably  causes 


•  the  Third  will  be  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  the 


Fourth/  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Each  of  those 
divisions  will  retain  specifically,  though  apparently  not 
exclusively,  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  has  hitherto 
exercised.  So  far  the  new  Supreme  Court  will  be 


pimply  an  aggregation  of  the  existing  superior  courts,  an  augmentation  of  some  expenses. 

Bat  danse  26,  which,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  the  most  did  not  Mr  Gladstone  use  these  weapons  of 

famous  section  that  ever  was  passed,  provides  that  this  defence  which  lay  ready  to  his  hand?  The  fact  is,  he 
unification  shall  be  a  reality »  a  mere  name.  It  considered  it  far  more  politic  not  to  champion  in  any  way 

enacts,  or,  let  us  hope  it  will  enact,  that  every  judge  present  rate  of  expenditure.  Why  adduce  even  good 
shall  in  every  cause  give  all  remedies,  a^  consid^  all  arguments  in  favour  of  a  conclusion  which  every  one 
rights,  at  present  recognis^  by  either  the  Courts  of  Cpm-  dislikes,  when  Mr  Harcourt’s  train  of  rhetoric  can  be 
mon  Law  or  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  ^Len  that  clause  quietly  shunted  into  a  select  committee,  where  it  will  be 
is  compared  with  the  half-hearted  and  hesitating  qaite  innocuous  ?  The  case  which  Mr  Harcourt  made 
attempt  made  some  years  ago  to  give  the  Common  Q^|.  depended,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  increase  he  was 
Law  Courts  an  equity  jurisdiction,  an  attempt  that  able  to  show  in  the  cost  of  our  defensive  services.  The 
was  defeated  by  the  narr(^  views  of  the  judges,  army  and  navy  estimates  have  increased,  and  are 
it  is  possible  to  measure  the  advance  made  in  the  increasing,  complains  the  member  for  Oxford.  Then, 
path  of  legal  refora.  That  clause  provides  most  g^yg  jyjp  Gladstone,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  inquire  into 
exhaustively  for  conferring  on  every  judge  a  full  com-  them  ;  but  you  may  have  a  select  committee  if  you  like 
mon-law  and  equity  jurisdiction;  and  the  danger  that  to  overhaul  the  Civil  Service  estimates.  Mr  Harcourt 


might  arise  froin  this  is  removed  by  the  clauses  which  complained  that  the  consumption  of  meat  in  the  Govem- 


rcserve  for  the  Second  Division  suits  mainly  equitable, 
and  for  the  other  divisions  suits  mainly  legal,  and  either 
not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  subsidiary  way,  equitable.  It  is  true, 
and  it  is  inevitable,  that  both  the  common-law  judges 
will  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  equity,  and  the  equity 
judges  to  common  law,  than  has  hitherto  been  neces- 
saiy ;  hut  the  tax  on  them  will  not  be  very  great,  and 
by  degrees  the  judges,  at  least  those  henceforth  to  be 
appointed,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  every  case  in  all  its 
bearings,  whether  as  affected  by  common  law  or  by 
equity.  This  is  the  admirable  point  of  the  Bill.  It 
throws  on  both  sets  of  judges,  to  a  small  extent,  new 


ment  larder  was  enormous,  and  Mr  Gladstone  has 
thrown  to  the  British  taxpayer  the  driest  bone  he  could 
find,  and  then  locked  the  larder  door. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  Civil  Service  estimates,  if  it  is  in  earnest,  may  not  find 
for  itself  very  useful  occupation.  There  are  many  items 
in  the  quarto  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  in  which 
those  estimates  are  printed,  which  are  of  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  nature.  One  is  rather  puzzled  by  such  items  as 
5822.  for  “  Distressed  Spaniards,”  and  3602.  for  “  French 
Refugees,”  of  which  3402.  goes  to  “  Poor  French 
Refugee  Clergy,”  and  202.  to  “  Poor  French  Refugee 


MR  VERNOJSr  HARCOURT’S  VICTORY. 

The  member  for  Oxford  has  made  his  great  speech  on 
retrenchment.  The  Prime  Minister  has,  in  his  most 
mellifluous  style,  replied.  Mr  Sclater  Booth  has  put  on 
record  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Tories  to  “bloated 
armaments,”  and  the  consequent  bloated  expenditure. 
Mr  Auberon  Herbert,  perhaps  the  most  sincere  of  all  the 


duties,  but  these  will  not  be  heavy  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  Laity.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Corporation  of 
ingenuity  of  the  arrangement,  the  present  inQomplete  Berwick  should  receive  902. 9s.  annually  from  the  imperial 
scheme  itself  paves  the  way  for  ultimate  and  perfect  exchequer  for  “  Repairs  of  Bridge,”  or  why  500/.  a-year, 
fusion  of  law  and  equity.  In  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  originally  granted  by  that  model  monarch.  King  Charles 
which  we  need  not  at  present  touch  upon,  the  same  the  Second,  to  an  “  Ancestor  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
consummate  reconciliation  of  order  and  progress  is  ob-  Clarges,”  should  now  be  paid  to  Lord  St  Vincent, 
servable ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  Bill  of  Lord  What  may  be  meant  by  “  Creation  and  other  Ancient 
Selborne  fails  to  pass  both  Houses,  as  we  are  convinced  Fees,”  we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Duke  of 
that,  if  passed,  it  would  add  the  most  brilliant  chapter  Rutland  gets  202.  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  602.  from 
to  the  legislation  of  the  Gladstone  Ministiy.  Rjjg  mysterious  source.  So  far  as  the  authority  “  by 

_ _  established  ”  informs  us,  the  only  ancestor  of  those 

noblemen  who  officiated  at  the  creation  is  one  to  whom 

MR  VERNON  HARCOURT’S  VICTORY.  th^  can  lay  no  special  claim. 

Ihcse  oddities  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates  are,  how- 

The  member  for  Oxford  has  made  his  great  speech  on  ever,  very  insignificant  indeed,  compared  with  .  those 
retrenchment.  The  Prime  Minister  has,  in  his  most  over  which  Mr  Gladstone  throws  the  ministerial  aegis, 
mellifluous  style,  replied.  Mr  Sclater  Booth  has  put  on  The  Civil  List  is,  it  appears,  a  holy  of  holies,  into  which 
record  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Tories  to  “  bloated  the  High  Priest  of  the  IIouso  of  Commons  alone  may 
armaments,”  and  the  consequent  bloated  expenditure,  enter.  But,  from  the  small  glimpse  of  what  is  contained 
Mr  Auberon  Herbert,  perhaps  the  most  sincere  of  all  the  in  this  sanctum  sanctorum  which  is  afforded  by  the  esti- 
speakers  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  has  endeavoured  mates,  it  is  clear  that  the  pruning-knife  of  the  financial 
to  show  how  the  national  expenses  may  be  lessened.  reformerwould  find  ample  occupation  within  its  precincts. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  “  palaver  ”  may  be  a  source  It  is  not,  for  instance,  quite  self-evident  why  the  Rev. 
of  satisfaction  to  the  British  taxpayer,  for  it  seems  very  Thomas  Thurlow  should  be  receiving  an  annuity  of 
unlikely  that  he  will  get  satisfaction  of  any  other  kind.  11,3802.  14s.  6d.  at  the  national  expense,  or  why  Mr  J. 
Mr  Harcourt  was  easily  able  to  show  that,  notwith-  Holdship,  “  Chaffwax,”  should  get  1,1452.  lls.  Od.  from 
standing  the  profuse  promises  of  retrenchment  which  the  same  source.  It  seems,  too,  rather  late  in  the  day 
have  been  made  by  our  leading  statesmen,  the  estimates  to  be  paying  4,0002.  a-year  each  to  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
have  rapidly  increased.  Taking  the  year  1866  as  his  borough  and  Wellington,  2,0002.  a-year  to  the  heirs  of 
standard  of  comparison,  his  case  was  that  3,000,0002.  Lord  Rodney,  5,0002.  a-year  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Nelson, 
more  was  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  last  year  and  4,0002.  a-year  to  the  heirs  of  William  Penn.  These 
than  was  required  seven  years  ago.  About  2,000,0002.  are  just  a  few  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  Civil 
more  was  spent  on  the  army  alone  than  was  thought  to  List  is  made  up.  We  say  nothing  about  the  direct  ex- 
be  necessary  at  the  former  date.  Mr  Henley,  one  of  the  penses  of  royalty.  So  long  as  we  care  for  the  glitter  of 
few  genuine  lovers  of  economy  on  the  Conservative  side  a  Court,  we  must  be  content  to  pay  for  the  .tinsel, 
of  the  House,  asked  what  reason  could  be  given  why  that  After,  however,  everything  has  been  done  which  can  be 
part  of  the  estimates  which  is  not  a  fixed  charge  should  done  by  retrenching  expenditure  for  mythical  objects,  or 
have  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  To  these  plain  no  objects  at  all,  a  question  which  is  gradually  rising 
statements  of  undeniable  facts,  what  did  Mr  Gladstone  into  transcendent  importance  still  remains.  A  great 
reply  ?  He  denied  not  one  of  them.  He  was  seemingly  part  of  the  extra  expenditure  of  late  years,  both  imperial 
unable  even  to  diminish  the  force  of  them.  And  still  and  local,  has  resulted  from  an  extension  of  the  func- 
there  are  circumstances  which  go  far  to  explain  this  tions  of  the  State.  The  education  grant  has  rapidly 
powerful  array  of  figures.  Not  only  is  the  nation  itself  assumed  serious  proportions :  last  year  it  was  over  a 
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million  and  a-balf  for  Great  Britain  alone,  and  this  without 
reckoning  the  expenses  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  and  other  subsidiary  departments.  The  State  has 
undertaken,  not  to  see  that  parents  do  their  duty,  but  it 
has  gone  a  long  way  towards  doing  it  for  them,  and  is 
invited^we  regret  to  say,  by  a  portion  of  the  Radical 
party-~to  go  still  farther.  In  otner  directions  the  same 
policy  has  been  followed,  and  those  who  think  this 
desirable  must  not  grumble  because  among  other  pater¬ 
nal  privileges  they  have  that  of  paying  the  bill.  We 
look  upon  this  tendency  as  not  only  a  gi'ave  financial 
danger,  but  a  very  serious  social  one  ;  and  if  the 
inevitable  increase  of  taxation  from  this  cause  wakes 
the  people  up  soon  enough  to  a  just  estimation  of  the 
dangerous  game  their  statesmen  are  playing,  we  shall 
not  have  paid  too  dear  for  an  important  lesson  in  social 
science.  J.  H.  L. 


THE  JURIES  BILL. 

The  Juries  Bill,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
referred  last  session  to  a  Select  Committee,  was  again 
introduced  the  other  night  by  the  Attorney-General. 
In  his  speech  explaining  the  object  and  provisions  of  the 
measure.  Sir  John  Coleridge  avowed  that  it  was  founded 
almost  verbatim  et  literatim  on  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  be  added  that,  though  he  had  not  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  line  marked  out  by  that  re¬ 
port,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  opposing  certain 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which,  out  of  deference  to  the 
Committee  and  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  he  had 
inserted  in  it.  The  Bill  in  its  present  form  divides  itself 
readily  into  two  parts,  that  which  relates  to  juries  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  public.  It  aims 
partly  at  relieving  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  to 
which  jurors  are  subjected,  partly  at  restoring  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  tribunal  which  they  com¬ 
pose.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
has  long  been  apparent  and  admitted.  It  is  clearly  our 
duty  to  provide  that  those  who  discharge  without  any 
adequate  remuneration  a  very  important  public  duty 
should  bo  enabled  to  do  so  with  as  little  inconvenience 
as  possible  to  themselves  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  our 
present  arrangements  are  calculated  to  secure  a  directly 
opposite  result.  If  it  were  our  object  to  attach  the 
maximum  of  discomfort  and  irksomeness  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  juror’s  duties,  we  could  hardly  have 
devised  a  more  ingenious  means  of  attaining  that  object 
than  the  present  system.  The  Japanese  ambassadors, 
while  in  this  country,  were  eager  students  of  our  judicial 
administration,  and  are  said  to  have  expressed  surprise, 
not  always  of  a  complimentary  kind,  at  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  our  procedure ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  whether  any  one  ever  pointed  out  to  them  a 
specimen  of  the  British  common  juror  “  in  waiting.”  We 
wonder  what  they  would  have  thought  of  a  man 
summoned  from  his  business  against  his  will,  compelled 
to  sit  for  two  days,  perhaps,  packed  in  a  court  crowded 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  discomfort,  and  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  unexampled  foulness,  and  finally,  after^a 
day  in  the  jury-box,  locked  up,  may  be,  for  several  hours 
in  a  room  without  food  or  fire,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all 
receiving  a  sum  of  two  shillings.  The  “  distinguished 
foreigners  ”  would  probably  have  expressed  wonder  at 
the  unfortunate  man’s  attending  at  all,  but  in  that  case 
they  would  have  been  informed  that,  had  he  stayed 
away,  he  would  have  been  fined  ten  pounds.  Their 
surprise  w’ould  have  been  much  increased  w’hen  they 
understood — if  they  ever  succeeded  in  understanding 
what  is  a  mystery  to  most  Englishmen— the  system  of 
mixed  muddle,  corruption,  and  caprice  under  w'hich 
jurors  are  summoned,  and  were  told  of  jury  lists  which 
most  imperfectly  enumerate  the  living,  but  make  up  for 
this  by  containing  the  names  of  many  of  the  dead  ;  of 
repeated  summonses  to  serve,  which  make  A’s  life  a 
burden  to  him,  while  B,  through  some  mysterious 
though  not  unsuspected  agency,  is  left  unmolested  for 
years  together ;  and  generally  of  all  those  hardships 
and  anomalies  which  the  British  juryman  has  hitherto 
endured  with  the  stolid  but  discontented  patience 


peculiar  to  his  race.  To  the  removal  of  these  grievances 
the  greater  part  of  the  new  Bill  is  directed,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  discussing  its  provisions  before  they  have 
received  the  criticism  of  the  legal  members  of  the  House 
with  fair  prospect  of  success.  Thirty-seven  out  of  its 
109  clauses  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  jury  lists,  and  others  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  summonses  are  to  be  issued  ;  and  every  pro¬ 
vision  is  thus  made  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  jury- 
book,  and  securing  the  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  all 
those  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  it. 

We  no  w  cometo  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
part  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  that, 
namely,  which  relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal 
itself.  The  necessity  for  some  change  in  this  respect  is 
indisputable.  The  combined  operation  of  the  rule  which 
regulates  the  number  of  jurymen,  and  of  that  which  insists 
on  the  unanimity  of  their  verdict,  has  of  late  yeara  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  inconvenience.  The  hardship 
and  injustice  inflicted  upon  suitors  by  the  discharge 
of  juries  unable  to  agree  are  not  the  only  evils  which 
result  from  the  present  arrangement;  for  the  constant 
failure  of  juries  to  return  verdicts,  and,  indeed,  the  almost 
certainty  of  predicting  this  failure  in  any  case  of  more 
than  usual  difficulty  are  fast  bringing  the  tribunal 
itself  into  discredit.  There  are  of  course  two  ways,  and 
two  only,  of  remedying  the  mischief.  Either  the  number 
of  the  jury  must  be  reduced,  or  their  unanimity 
must  no  longer  be  insisted  on.  The  former  is  the 
method  adopted  by  the  new  Bill.  In  all  trials  for 
murder,  high  treason,  and  treason  felony,  the  present 
number  of  jurors  is  to  be  retained ;  but  for  all  other 
trials  whatsoever,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  the  number 
is  to  be  reduced  to  seven.  As  this  proposal  undoubtedly 
forms  the  most  assailable  portion  of  the  Bill,  so  it  has 
in  fact  been  the  first  to  be  assailed.  Mr  Montague 
Chambers  objected  to  it  on  the  “  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ” 
principle,  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  step  towards 
the  abolition  of  juries  altogether ;  while  Mr  Henry 
James  opposed  it  on  the  more  practical  ground  that  the 
legal  profession  generally  looked  with  disfavour  on  the 
change.  “  He  had,”  he  said,  “  obtained  signatures  to  a 
paper  handed  round,  without  comment,  amongst  those 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  as  advocates  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  their  opinion  was  almost  unanimous 
against  the  proposed  change.”  Making  all  due  deduc¬ 
tion  for  the  extreme  Conservatism  shown  generally  by 
lawyers  on  all  questions  of  law  reform,  there  yet  remains 
a  fair  margin  of  consideration  due  to  so  great  a  weight 
of  expert  opinion ;  and  it  should,  at  any  rate,  induce  us 
to  examine  more  closely  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
change.  There  may,  no  doubt,  be  more  to  be  said  in  its 
favour  than  we  have  yet  heard,  but,  for  our  own  part, 
we  must  confess  that  we  fail  to  see  what  advanta^  is 
gained  by  it  which  would  not  be  as  surely  gained  by 
abolishing  unanimity,  while  the  latter  expedient  has  the 
advantage  of  being  an  already  tried  instead  of  an 
entirely  novel  one.  There  is,  no  doubt,  as  the  Attorney 
General  said,  no  magic  in  the  number  twelve,  but  then, 
neither  is  there  in  the  number  seven ;  and  it  would  seem 
the  more  logical  way  of  proceeding  to  begin  our  reforms 
by  removing  an  obvious  anomaly  and  source  of  weakness 
in  our  system  rather  than  by  making  what  must  be,  more 
or  less,  an  arbitrary  change.  In  England,  where  unani¬ 
mity  is  required  of  a  jury,  the  system  works  badly ;  in 
,  Scotland,  where  unanimity  is  not  required,  it  works 
w’ell ;  the  obvious  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  we 
should  dispense  with  the  requirement  of  unanimity  before 
doing  anything  else.  It  appears  that  Sir  John 
Coleridge  is  in  favour  of  doing  this  also,  dif¬ 
fering  on  the  point  from  the  Select  Committee,  but 
in  making  this  admission  he  withdraws,  to  our  thinking, 
one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  scheme  which  he 
has  in  fact  adopted.  It  surely  cannot  be  necessary,  and 
w'e  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  generally  considered 
desirable,  that  the  jury  should  not  only  be  reduced  to 
seven  in  number,  but  that  unanimity  should  not  even  be 
required  of  these.  A  verdict  which  represented  the 
opinion  of  four  common  jurors  against  three  would,  we 
suspect,  hardly  give  satisfaction.  But,  on  the  other 
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majority;  and  thongh  the  Attorney -General  holds  that 
oases  where  a  class  feeling  is  aroused  should-  not  be 
decided  by  one  class  alone,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
results  of  an  admixture  of  classes  on  the  jury  in  such 
cases  would  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  effects, 
however,  which  it  would  produce  in  raising  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  so  hhe  efficiency  of  the  tribunal,  are  quite 
worth  obtaining,  if  they  can  be  obtained  without  creat¬ 
ing  disproportionate  evils.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  there  is  less  danger  of  invidious  results  arising 
from  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  than  we  must  say  at 
present  appears.  Its  advantages,  as  we  have  admitted, 
are  maniiest.  H.  D.  T. 


hand,  the  Attorney-General’s  proposal  is  strictly  logical, 
for  there  is  no  absolute  reason  for  requiring  unanimity 
from  seven  rather  than  from  twelve.  It  is  no  doubt 
easier  to  obtain,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  obtaining  it, 
since  the  same  question  which  divided  twelve  jurymen 
into  seven  pros  and  five  cons  might,  and  in  many 
instances  would,  divide  seven  jurymen  into  four  and 
three.  Thus  it  seems  to  us,  that,  while  the  proposed 
reduction  of  number  combined  with  the  suggestion  to 
dispense  with  unanimity  is  in  itself  objectionable,  the 
reduction  alone  would  not  produce  results  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  so  extensive  a  change,  or  any  which 
would  not  be  produced  by  means  less  likely  to  excite 
opposition.  The  former  goes  too  far,  and  the  latter 
not  far  enough.  We  want  to  ensure  the  delivery  of 
a  verdict  in  all  cases,  which  we  shall  not  do  by 
merely  reducing  the  number  of  jurors;  and  we  want 
to  ensure  that  the  verdict,  when  delivered,  shall  be 
satisfactory  to*  the  parties  and  the  public,  which  we 
shall  not  do  if  we  allow  the  nnml^r  so  reduced  to 
decide  by  a  majority.  It  is  too  soon,  perhaps,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  decided  opinion,  but,  as  at  present  advised,  we 
see  no  defect  in  the  existing  tribunal  which  would  not 
be  remedied  by  merely  dispensing  with  unanimity  in  the 
verdict.  The  argument  from  the  juror’s  convenience  we 
do  not  advert  to,  because  it  is  one  from  which  the  Bill 
itself  ought  to  remove  any  force  it  may  at  present 
possess.  The  very  object  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
measure  is  to  remedy  the  hardships  that  jurors  suffer 
from  the  present  unequal  incidence  of  their  duties,  and 
the  wanton  inconvenience  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  performing  them.  The  Attorney- General  argued  as 
though  it  were  a  great  gain  to  keep  seven  jurymen 
kicking  their  heels  in  a  crowded  court  instead  of  twelve, 
whereas  our  object — a  quite  attainable  one — should 
be  to  spare  either  number  this  unnecessary  infliction. 
Nor  would  the  retention  of  the  number  twelve,  under 
the  reformed  system  of  summoning,  involve  too  severe  a 
demand  upon  the  time  of  those  liable  to  serve.  The 
burden  is  not  in  itself  too-  great,  but  only  requires  fair 
distribution. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  deal  with 
another  important  proposal  which,  as  we  understand, 
the  Attorney- General  will  make  while  the  Bill  is  under 
consideration.  It  is  that  a  “  due  proportion  ”  of  special 
jurors  shall  be  impannelled  upon  every  common  jury,  to 
give  the  assistance  of  “higher  education”  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  cases  which  may  be  brought  before  them. 
This  is  another  of  the  points  upon  which  the  Attorney- 
General  differs  from  the  Select  Committee,  who  refused 
to  assent  to  any  such  proposal  in  this  resp^.  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  however,  fortifies  himself  by  an  appeal  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  of  1850, 
and  the  J udicature  Commission,  both  in  favour  of  such 
an  admixture  of  special  with  common  jurors ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  at  pains  to  show  that  the  proposal  was 
no  innovation,  but  in  reality  a  return  upon  the  ancient 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  TORY. 

A  rotund,  comfortable  Tory,  engaged  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  task  of  instructing  a  Conservative  Working  Men’s 
Association,  is  not  so  common  a  phenomenon  that  its 
interest  should  be  confined  to  a  small  room  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  village.  We  are  thankful,  therefore,  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Leicester  Journal  for  enabling  us  to  participate  in 
a  certain  meeting  of  the  character  indicated,  which 
appears  to  have  gathered  at  Wigston,  the  occasion  being 
the  reading  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr  Barclay,  of 
Leicester.  The  Doctor  assumed  as  his  task  the  work 
of  painting  the  political  “  portrait  of  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor, 
M.P.,”  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  delineation  of 
the  well-known  Radical  who  represents  the  borough  of 
Leicester  was  strictly  impersonal.  Mr  Taylor  is  simply 
a  type  of  all  the  opinions  that  his  critical  constituent 
didikes.  Confronting  his  political  physiognomy  with  a 
portraiture  representing  the  Barclayan  ideal,  the  working 
men  were  invited  to  look  on  this  picture  and  then  on 
that,  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  their  preference 
could  not  be  doubtful. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  console  the  member  for 
Leicester  in  his  failure  to  win  the  approval  of  Dr 
Barclay,  nor  will  we  deny  him  the  satisfaction,  if  he 
shall  find  it  such,  of  having  become  a  political  type  to 
the  Conservatives  of  his  borough.  By  an  unswerving, 
patient,  and  able  service  to  every  cause  tending  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  popular  rights,  Mr  Taylor  has  no 
doubt  fairly  won  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon 
him.  Our  interest  is  rather  with  the  principles  which 
the  Conservative  instructor  of  working  men  has  col¬ 
lected  into  the  one  neck  which  he  endeavoured  to  cut  off 
at  Wigston.  The  sin  ho  charges  above  all  others  upon 
the  Republican  politician  is  that  of  “  setting  class  against 
class.”  This  phrase  returns  again  and  again  as  the 
refrain  of  his  lecture.  To  doubt  the  wisdom  of  here¬ 
ditary  legislation  is  to  set  class  against  class  ;  to  attack 
the  game  laws  is  to  set  class  against  class ;  to  seek  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  or  abolition  of  land  mono¬ 
poly  is  the  same.  It  would  be  another  argument  for  spe^y 
and  compulsory  education  if  in  the  assembly  of  working 
men  no  one  was  found  prepared  to  mingle  with  the 
“  unanimous  ”  thanks  a  suggestion  to  the  lecturer  that 
they  alone  set  class  against  class  who  create  a  class.  It 
is  only  an  arbitrary  classification  of  society  that  can  be 
endangered  by  any  antagonism,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr  Barclay  is  a  better  physician  than  he  is  a 
political  philosopher,  if  he  cannot  see  that  the  war  of 
classes  is  a  symptom  of  some  extraneous  element 
deranging  the  normal  functions  of  the  State.  Would 
Dr  Barclay  have  a  Protestant  establishment  to  defend  if 
class  had  not  been  set  against  class  some  centuries  ago  ? 
Can  he  tell  us  of  any  reformer  who  over  improved  the 
world  without  previously  bringing  “  not  peace,  but  a 
sword  ?•  ”  With  regard  to  Republicanism,  Dr  Barclay 
finds  a  flaw  in  his  representative  man.  It  evidently 
gives  him  some  pain — as  might  a  specimen  undergoing 
his  post  mortem  examination  if  its  indications  did  not 
accord  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  books  —  that  the 
member  for  Leicester,  on  his  last  visit  to  his  con¬ 
stituency,  was  “  guarded  ”  in  his  expressions  concern¬ 
ing  the  theme.  He  seems  to  have  said  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  Throne  so  much  in  the  way  of  English 
progress  as  some  other  institutions, — notably  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Church.  This  the  lecturer  thought 
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“  inconBistent.”  He  is  evidently  annoyed  that  the  for  more  complete  petrifaction  as  a  monument,  wo  should 
Republicans  should  not  allow  their  opponents  to  seleot  unhesitatingly  give  our  vote  for  the  Wigston  lecturer,  if 
the  particular  bulwark  on  which  their  strength  shall  be  only  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the  House  of  Lords 
turned,  and  is  very  uneasy  at  the  indications  of  a  dis-  as  belonging  to  the  pre-steamboat  era  of  political  navi- 

position  to  deal  first  with  hereditary  legislation  and  the  gation.  _  C.  AV. 

Established  Church.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 

for  a  moment  that  the  Conservative  champion  thinks  CURRENT  EVENTS, 

the  House  of  Lords  or  the  divinely- guarded  Church  ir-  c?  •  t 

more  vulnerable  than  the  Throne  as  now  occupied.  ^  The  Duke  of  Aosta,  sometime  Jvmg  ot  fepain,  has  been 
However,  we  think  the  suspicion  which  Mr  Taylor’s  in  Lisbon  since  Thursday  in  l^t  week.  As  his  letter  of 
**  guarded  ”  utterances  anent  the  Throne  has  awakened  resignation  is  a  State-paper  of  a  kind  almost  unique  in 
in  Dr  Barclay  tells  true,  and  that  there  is  at  present  a  Spanish  history,  and  as  it  reflects  great  credit  on  an 
disposition  among  Republicans  to  struggle  against  real  ex-king  in  days  when  ex-kings  do  not  form  a  very 
wrongs  instead  of  comparatively  nominal  ones.  respectable  class,  though  it  may  be  a  class  more  respect^ 

e  »  X  'XTDU  able  than  that  of  kings  regnant,  it  may  be  well  to  print 

Some  of  Dr  Barclay  s  argaments  apmst  ^pnb-  ^  translation  of  the  document : 

licanism  are  actual  curiosities.  1  hus  he  naively  instances,  .  ,  ,  .v.  o  •  i. 


as  a  sign  of  corruption  in  America,  that  a  Senator  there 
spent  12,(>00/.  to  obtain  his  seat.  Did  the  lecturer  really 
fail  to  perceive  that  this  one  instance, — ending  in  the 
Senator’s  expulsion,  by  the  way, — and  its  enormous 
cost  demonstrate  the  general  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  Senatorial  seat  by  bribery,  or  did  he  simply 
trust  himself  to  the  stupidity  of  his  hearers  ?  Equally 
curious  was  his  apology  for  the  obstructiveness  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  throughout  its  history,  to  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  now  represent  the  liberty  and  well-being 
of  England.  Ho  told  his  hearers  that,  in  the  days  when 
there  were  no  steamboats,  he  was  once  at  sea  between 
Leilh  and  London  for  a  fortnight,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  as  foolish  to  condemn  him  for  taking  so  much 
time  on  a  short  distance  then,  as  to  condemn  the  House 
of  Ixords  for  their  historic  immobility.  As  Squeers 
said,  here’s  richness  !  Mr  Taylor,  we  may  assume,  will, 
when  next  visiting  his  constituents,  accept  this  Tory 
comparison  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  coasting  vessel 
trying  to  do  the  work  of  a  steamship  on  the  high  seas, 
and  perhaps  improve — but  no,  we  do  not  believe  he  can 
improve  upon  it. 

Wo  have  only  space  to  note  one  other  passage  of  Dr 
Barclay’s  lecture.  In  alluding  to  Mr  Taylor’s  oppo- 


Great  was  the  honour  I  received  from  the  Spanish  nation  in 
being  elected  to  occupy  its  throne — an  honour  all  the  more 
appreciated  by  me,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  inseparable  from  the  enterprise  of  governing  a  country^ 
80  profoundly  disturbed. 

Animated,  nevertheless,  by  the  spirit  of  my  family,  which ' 
prefers  to  court  rather  than  to  shun  danger,  I  decided  to  seek  myj 
inspiration  solely  in  the  good  of  the  country,  and  to  place  myself 
above  and  beyond  all  its  political  parties.  I  resolved  to  comply 
religiously  with  the  oath  I  had  taken  before  the  Cortes  Con- 
stituentes.  Ready  to  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice  to  give  to  thiy 
valorous  nation  the  peace  it  needs,  the  grandeur  to  which  its 
glorious  history  and  the  virtue  and  consistency  of  its  sons  entitle 
it,  I  believed  my  poor  experience  in  the  art  of  ruling  would  be 
supplemented  by  the  loyalty  of  my  character,  and  that  I  should 
find  powerful  aid  in  overcoming  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  I  also  believed  that  there  would  not  be  withheld  from 
me  the  sympathies  of  all  those  Spaniards  who  truly  love  their 
country,  and  who  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  and 
sterile  struggles  which  have  for  so  long  been  tearing  at  her 
entrails. 

I  now  find  how  much  I  have  been  deceived  in  my  desires.  For 
two  long  years  I  have  worn  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  Spain  still 
lives  in  a  perpetual  struggle.  I  see  more  distant  every  day  the 
era  of  peace  and  prosperity  I  so  ardently  desire.  If  the  enemiea 
of  her  well-being  were  strangers  and  foreigners — then,  at  the 
head  of  her  valiant  and  suffering  soldiers,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
combat  them.  All  those,  however,  who  by  their  sword,  and  pen-, 
and  speech  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  evils  of  the  nation,  are 
Spaniards.  All  invoke  the  dear  name  of  the  country.  All  profess 


Bition  to  the  “  cat,”  he  replied  to  a  charge  made  by  that  to  fight  and  to  agitate  for  her  good,  and  between  the  din  of  the 
gentleman  that  it  represented  the  character  of  much  of  combat,  the  confused,  noisy,  and  contradictory  clamour  of  political 
the  legislation  for  the  poor  bv  the  rich, — a  charge,  we  parties,  amidst  so  many  and  such  conflicting  manifestations  ol 

observe  whose  is  quite  independent  of  the 

question  whether  flogging  be  a  just  punishment  or  not.  anxiously  sought  it  within  the  law,  and  have  not  found  it.  Out- 


Dr  Barclay,  in  repudiating  this  idea,  says  that  “  if  the 
most  gentle  of  our  peers — say  Lord  John  Manners,  or 
Mr  Taylor  himself — should  try  his  hand  at  garotting  the 
most  simple  working  man,  I  promise  him  in  the  name  of 
ray  country  a  most  hearty  whipping.”  Very  clever,  no 
doubt;  but  it  happens  to  be  aside  from  the  point.  Mr 
Taylor’s  charge  is  that  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
bo  induced  to  make  flogging  a  punishment  for  ofiences 
to  which  gentlemen  may  sometimes  be  addicted,  though 
such  aristocratic  crimes  may  be  far  worse  than  garot¬ 
ting.  Gentlemen  are  not  tempted  to  become  garotters 
or  wife-beaters ;  but  they  may,  and  sometimes  do,  ruin 
homes  by  base  seductions,  and  defraud  the  poor  of  their 
living  by  reckless  speculations.  Does  Dr  Barclay  think 
the  wealthy  gentlemen  at  St  Stephen’s  can  be  induced 
to  make  flogging  at  Newgate  any  part  of  the  punishment 
for  a  heartless  seduction  ?  Nay ;  does  he  think  that  such 


side  of  the  law  he  should  not  seek  it  who  has  sworn  to  observe  the 
law.  Nobody  must  attribute  my  new  resolution  to  weakness  of 
mind.  No  danger  exists  which  would  move  me  to  put  away  the 
crown  if  I  believed  I  wore  it  for  the  good  of  the  Spaniards* 
Neither  has  the  risk  to  which  the  life  of  my  august  wife  waa 
exposed  made  the  least  impression  on  my  mind ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  this  solemn  moment,  she  manifests  with  me  the  earnest 
desire  that  the  authors  of  that  attack  may  be  pardoned.  But  1 
have  to-day  the  firm  conviction  that  all  my  efforts  will  be  sterile,, 
and  all  my  propositions  unrealisable. 

These  are,  gentlemen,  the  reasons  which  impel  me  to  return  to 
the  nation,  and,  in  its  name,  to  you,  the  crown  conftiied  upon  mo 
by  the  national  vote.  I  hereby  renounce  it  for  myself,  my 
children,  and  my  successors. 

Rest  assured,  that  in  laying  down  the  crown,  I  do  not  lay  down 
my  love  for  Spain — as  noble  as  she  is  unfortunate — and  that  I 
carry  with  me  no  other  sorrow  than  that  of  having  found  it 
impossible  to  do  all  the  good  for  her  my  loyal  heart  desired. 

Palace  of  Madrid,  11th  February,  1873.  Amadeo. 


The  Republic  has  been  recognised  in  all  parts  of  Spain, 


a  penalty  could  be  attached  to  the  crime  sometimes  com-  except  those  districts  in  occupation  of  the  Carlist  insur- 
niitted  by  gamekeepers  of  firing  on  suspected  poachers,  gents,  who  have  had  some  important  reverses  during  tha 
or,  as  in  a  recent  case,  upon  trespassing  boys  ?  What-  past  week.  On  the  12th  instant  Senor  Cristino  Martoa 
ever  may  be  thought  of  Mr  Taylor’s  general  view  of  the  was  elected  President  of  the  Assembly  by  222  votes  to 
punishment  alluded  to,  the  special  charge  made  by  him,  20.  Legislative  deliberations  have  been  proceeded  with 
that  it  has  been  strictly  limited  to  those  ofifences  that  without  hindrance,  and  the  chief  business  of  this  week 
tempt  the  poor  and  ignorant,  has  not  been  met.  has  been  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 

But  we  must  part  from  our  Leicester  Conservative,  Slavery.  On  Wednesday  President  Figueras  said,  in 
however  reluctantly.  In  doing  so  we  must  thank  him  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  Assembly  was  transitory^ 
for  an  exhibition  of  arguments  as  interesting  in  their  not  constituent,  and  that  when  the  Constituent  Cortes 
way  as  the  bronze  implements  now  exciting  the  admira-  met  he  should  follow  the  principles  maintained  by  him 
tion  of  antiquaries  at  Somerset  House.  We  would  when  in  opposition,  but  that  at  present  he  should  strictly 
submit  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  whether  it  would  not  be  observe  the  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well  to  include  in  his  Bill  for  protecting  ancient  menu-  articles  relating  to  Monarchy.  He  pledg^  himself  to 
ments  a  provision  that  shall  secure  for  posterity  some  exact  no  oath  from  the  clergy  or  any  other  class  so  long 
specimen  of  the  out-and-out  Tory  who  has  not  been  as  the  Republic  exists. 

subjected  too  much  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  educational  process?  The  Republic  has  been  promptly  recognised  by  the 
If  such  a  pre-Disraelite  in  deed  and  in  truth  be  required  American  Government,  and  the  Goveniments  of  Germany 
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and  Austria  have  notified  their  intention  to  recognise  it  lamentable  when  the  clauses  relating  to  the  means  by 
as  soon  as  they  receive  formal  information  of  its  exist-  which  the  above  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  were 
ence.  England,  however,  has  not  yet  made  any  sign,  brought  forward.  The  result  has  been  the  construction 
and  France  shows  no  friendly  feeling.  While  there  is  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
any  likelihood  of  a  Federal  Republic  being  formed,  the  which  will  assuredly  prove  too  cumbersome  to  work 
dominant  factions  in  France  are  not  disposed  to  favour  effectively.  First,  there  is  to  be  a  local  committee,  and 
a  movement  that  may  set  a  dangerous  example  to  the  then  a  permanent  central  and  a  general  committee, 
^nuine  Republicans  whom  they  are  trying  to  suppress  Inspectors  will  be  responsible  to  both  these  committees, 
at  home.  besides  this  the  police  are  to  possess  the  right  of 

—  visiting  factories  and  drawing  up  reports.  It  is  not 

French  politicians  are  still  in  suspense  as  to  the  result  probable  that  the  inspectors,  the  committees,  and  the 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  report  as  representative  of  the  police  will  agree  on  their  verdict.  There  will  arise  great 
Committee  of  Thirty,  though  the  excitement  is  lessened  wrangling  between  these  different  bodies,  and  neither 


now  that  an  agreement  between  M.  Thiers  and  the^  Com¬ 
mittee  is  probable.  The  real  cause  of  difficul^  is  the 
eagerness  of  both  the  Government  and  the  Right  ^  to 
obtain  the  power  that  will  come  from  supremacy  during 
the  time  of  elections  for  the  new  National  Assembly.  If 


workmen  nor  employers  will  readily  consent  to  the 
constant  and  rival  tutelage  of  police  or  inspectors,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  committees. 


Th  7me  of  eirtionrfoT  If  . 

the  present  Assembly  dissolves  itself  and  leaves  M.  g'ons  creeds  which  exist  m  Hungary  has  rendered  it  a 
Thiera  master  of  the  situation,  and,  accordingly,  of  the  of  considerable  difficulty  for  momlwre  of  rival 

prefects,  he  is  sure  of  a  great  deal  of  support  that  he  churches  to  ^te^any.  They  were  left  at  the  mercy  of 
Laid  be  certain  to  use  in  maintaining  things  as  they  pnests,  who  did  not  fail  to  abuse  their  power,  and 
now  are,  and  in  continuing  to  pit  Radicals  against  started  in  favour  of  in^itufa^ 

Monarchists.  If,  however,  the  Right  can  get  the  con-  “Vil  maremges.  The  late  Minister  of  Pnblio  Worship, 
trol  of  affairs,  it  hopes  to  be  able  to  secure  a  Royalist,  the  Minister  of  Justice  Hoyath, 

or,  at  any  rate,  a  ver^  “Conservative  Republican  ”  Assem-  ‘‘jd  actually  drawn  up  a  project  of  law  defining  the  rights 

bly.  The  latest  report,  however,  is  that  the  Government  T®i!TTi,  5 

and  the  Duo  de  Broglie  have  agreed  upon  a  compromise,  could  be  sectioned,  but  the  death  of  Baron  Eotvos 

by  which  the  Government  shall  prepare  a  law  pro-  ^  ^ 

scribing  that  “the  National  Assembly  declares  that  it  V?  ®  clerical  sympathies  to 

wiU  not  separate  until  it  has  provided  for  the  organisa-  f  pred|«essor,  without  ever  pro- 

tion  and  working  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  for  a  new  a 

'The^estte;  Tnottiely  to  teXcred  ta  ^at’the  question  of  civU  marrie^s'^l^^nTbro^^^ 
hand.  But  who  can  predict  anything  amid  the  turmoil,  j  ^  j.*  xv  x  xi.  r  ^  xi. 

the  endless  self-seeking,  and  the  sentimental  fickleness  of  L,  we  nofaced  that  the  framers  of  the 

FrPTt/^li  9  '  Queou  8  spoech  might  learn  something  from  the  dis- 

^  _  I  course  of  King  Oscar,  but  this  week  we  find  Sweden 

1  .  i  1  gives  us  yet  another  lesson.  It  appears  that  a  Catholic 

Meanwhile  some  other  movementa  of  interest  are  oc-  p^est  named  Bernhard  issued  a  publication  defending 
firing.  Last  December  it  wm  propos^  in  the  French  practice  of  indulgences,  and  was  thereupon  attacked 
National  Assembly  to  improve  the  law  affecting  the  work  ^^^h  great  vigour  by  Mr  S.  A.  Hedlund,  editor  of  the 
ofwomen  and  children  in  factories.  A  committee  was  Ooetheburg  Commercial  Oazette.  A  dispute  ensued,  it 
nominated  to  draw  up  a  project  of  law ;  and,  after  about  ^^s  determined  to  go  to  law,  and  the  pnest  lost.  The 
a  month  s  delay,  this  prmect  has  b^n  submitted  to  the  penalty  t^d  been  previously  agreed  u^n.  The  priest 
National  Assembly,  and  discussed  at  length.  Eyery  ^  distribute  to  aU  the  poor  of  Stockholm  five  m-ms- 
article  has  been  examined,  sometimes  pended,  and  then  f„ii  firewood!  If  in  England  the  victorious 

read;  and  the  project,  as  R  “ow  stands,  wdl  probably  defendant  in  the  case  of  Odger  eersas  Figaro,  or  the 
be  finally  adopted,  though  the  Chamber  decided  by  526  t^e  case  Reade  versus  Momi^  Advertiser. 

voices  against  p,  to  discuss  and  read  the  whole  Bill  called  upon  to  distribute  a  few  hundred- 

over  again.  The  BiU,  in  ita  present  condition  is  far  ^ts  of  coal  to  the  poor  of  this  metropolis,  litigation 
though  a  notable  improvement  on  the  law  „„  be  a  real  Eononr  to  the 

u  2  enacts  that  a  chUd  fitigants,  and,  during  the  present  dearth  of  fuel,  a 

shall  not  work  till  he  is  ten  years  old;  and  Article  3  benefit  to  humanity, 

that  from  ten  to  thirteen  he  shall  only  work  six  hours 

a  day.  In  no  case  are  children  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  There  has  been  a  strike  in  Constantinople  !  Even  the 
night.  From  nine  in  the  evening  to  five  in  the  morning  long-enduring,  submissive  Turk  has  joined  the  labour 
is  defined  as  night  work.  Article  13  stipulates  that  I  movement,  held  mass  meetings,  and  **  demonstrated.** 
children  under  sixteen  shall  not  bo  employed  at  all  in  The  Government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  does  not,  it 
workshops  where  unwholesome  or  dangerous  trades  are  would  seem,  pay  its  debts  very  regularly.  Wages  for 
carried  on.  Female  children  are  not  to  work  more  than  |  eleven  months  work  are  due  to  the  men  employed  in  the 
six  hours  while  under  fourteen.  Such  are  the  chief  pro-  I  arsenal;  and,  instead  of  giving  them  a  bonus  for  their 
visions  of  the  Bill ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  I  patience,  Namik  Pacha,  Secretary  for  the  Ministry  of 
Bight  remained  inactive,  and  allowed  so  much  progress  Marine,  attempted  to  wipe  off  the  debt  altogether  by 
w  be  accomplished  without  opposition.  The  subject,  it  I  paying  for  six  months  only.  A  strike  was  the  result, 

IS  true,  was  too  serious  to  attract  many  deputies,  but  they  followed  by  “  monster  demonstrations  ’*  before  the 
hovered  and  gossipped  about  in  the  lobbies  close  at  palaces  of  the  Vizier  and  the  Sultan.  Namik  Pacha  has 
hand,  and  were  ever  ready  to  rush  in  and  vote  against  consequently  fallen  into  disgrace,  is  dismissed,  and 
Badical  amendments.  Among  the  few  speakers,  M.  de  replaced  by  Hussein  Avni  Pacha,  formerly  Governor  of 
Melun  tried  the  old  argument,  that  children  had  better  I  Smyrna.  This  change  has  caused  great  satisfaction,  as 
work  twelve  hours  a  day,  as  they  possessed  no  homes  I  the  new  official  is  very  popular  among  the  men,  and  has 
§fo  to,  for  during  the  daytime  both  father  and  mother  I  promised  to  pay  them  off  gradually  so  much  per  month, 
were  generally  employed  at  the  factories.  This  reasoning  The  humiliating  position  of  the  Government  has  served 
was,  however,  only  considered  as  a  proof  that  women  one  good  purpose,  that  of  proving  to  Oriental  workmen 
^justified  in  complaining  when  they  are  compelled  to  how  combined  action  can  influence  even  the  Sublime 
lorsake  home  duties,  so  as  to  supplement,  by  their  Porte. 

^eagre  earnings,  the  insufficient  wages  received  by  the  I  - 

husband.  The  absence  and  indifference  of  members  I  On  Friday  in  last  week,  after  Mr  Sinclair  Ay  toun  and 
during  the  discussion  on  this  Bill  were  more  particularly  •  Mr  Newdegate  had  amused  the  House  of  Commons  with 


of  1841.  For  instance.  Article  2  enacts  that  a  child 
shall  not  w'ork  till  he  is  ten  years  old ;  and  Article  3 
that  from  ten  to  thirteen  he  shall  only  work  six  hours 
a  day.  In  no  case  are  children  to  be  allowed  to  work  at 
night.  From  nine  in  the  evening  to  five  in  the  morning 
is  defined  as  night  work.  Article  13  stipulates  that 
children  under  sixteen  shall  not  bo  employed  at  all  in 
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but  mainly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  tbeir  own  interests,  the  labourers  abstained 
from  hiring  themselves  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
usual.  Those  hirings  w’hich  actually  took  place  showed 

of  29.  a  week  since  last  year. 

in  a  year  what  a 
'T  century  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Although 
isually  large  number  of  policemen  were  assembled 

_ i;_*  “  m  of  a  disturbance,  the  local 

remark  on  the  comparative  absence  of  drunken* 


an  average  rise  in  wages 
The  Labourers’  Union  has  effected 
previous 
an  unu5 

this  year,  in  anticipatio: 

papers  i _ 

ness,  and  say  that  no  14th  of  February  has  ever  passed 
off  so  quietly. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Justice  Brett,  who  is  just 
now  in  deservedly  bad  odour,  that  it  should  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  superintend  the  tournament  of  wits  which 
resulted  in  Mr  Odger’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Ihgaro^ 
We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  case  at  length.  “  Un¬ 
fortunate”  maybe  the  right  word  to  apply  to  Justice 
Brett’s  summing  up ;  and  the  wit  displayed  by  the  first 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  was  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for 
the  next  vacancy  on  the  staff  of  the  paper  whose  ^r 
fame  he  so  ably  defended.  But  we  cannot  help  drawing 
attention  to  the  different  fate  which  awaits  a  man  like 
Mr  Charles  Beade  when  he  rises  in  his  wrath  to  accnse 
the  Morning  Advertiser  of  libelling  some  of  his  literary 
wares.  Mr  Beade  is  a  dabbler  in  philanthropy,  a  literary 
huckster  of  average  merit,  a  playwright  and  play-adapter, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  gentleman.  Mr  Odger  is  an  out¬ 
spoken  Bepublican  working  man.  Justice  has  to  think 
tw’ice  before  it  can  hold  these  two  men  equal. 

The  Chelsea  Waterworks  Bill,  which  may  even  now 
get  smuggled  through  the  legislature  by  a  side  wind, 
shows  how  rapidly  we  are  tending  to  fall  powerless  into 
the  hands  of  large  companies.  It  has  long  been  matter 
of  complaint  that  the  water  supplied  by  the  Chelsea 
Company  to  its  customers  is  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  and  perceptibly  tainted  with  sewage  and  organic 
matter.  Driven  at  last  to  mend  its  ways,  the  Company 
has  resolved  to  draw  its  supply  from  a  purer  source.  The 
water  of  the  Thames  near  Hampton  is  proverbially 
wholesome,  and  so  abundant  that  the  amount  daily 
needed  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  will,  even  in  mid 
summer,  be  scarcely  missed.  Accordingly,  the  Com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  tap  the  river  just  above  Moulsey  lock, 
some  hundred  yards  or  so  from  Hampton  Bridge.  It 
further  proposes  to  erect  reservoirs  and  filtering  beds ; 
and  here  it  is  that  the  public  must  look  to  itself.  To 
support  these  reservoirs  the  river  will  have  to  be 
embanked  and  narrowed  to  half  its  present  width ;  and, 
as  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  points  out,  when  the  embank- 


propose  to  fill  his 
to  the  wall. 


We  had  occasion  a  few  weeks 


to  remark  on  the 
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jjravo  educational  mistake  committed  by  the  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  J  -ondon  University  in  retaining  Greek  as  a 
necessary  subject  for  the  matriculation  examination. 
The  Senate,  we  are  happy  to  say,  following  the  only 
common-sense  side  of  the  question,  has  this  week  over¬ 
ruled  the  decision  of  the  Convocation.  Greek  there¬ 
fore  is  now,  as  it  ought  to  be,  an  optional  subject. 

The  great  missionary  conference  at  Allahabad,  of 
whose  proceedings  the  Indian  papers  have  been  giving 
tolerably  full  reports,  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  of 
its  kind,  ever  yet  held  in  the  country.  The  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  or  so,  missionaries  who  took  part  in  it,  some 
of  whom  had  travelled  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
Indian  continent,  have  displayed  a  disregard  for  non- 
essentials,  and  a  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  in  respect 
to  matters  of  true  importance,  which  are  indeed  rare 
attributes  in  the  denominational  Christian.  The  worthy 
labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard  have  apparently  been  at 
last  converted  by  the  logic  of  events.  Th^  cannot 
blink  the  fact  that  out  of  the  241  millions  of  India,  the  i 
native  Protestants  hardly  yet  equal  in  number  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  middling-sized  English  town.  And  that,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  divine  promises  which,  as  Dr  Morrison 
pointed  out,  are  as  old  as  “  the  day  of  penteoost.” 
In  their  despair  members  of  the  great  conference  say 
that  the  only  remedy  lies  in  “  an  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  At  the  same  time  there  runs  through  this  old- 
world  idea  of  method  a  faint  gleam  of  a  perception 
that  such  a  thing  exists  as  historic  development ;  and 
the  ablest  among  the  speakers  have  boldly  advocated 
the  adoption  of  a  more  worldly  plan.  The  instmment 
most  in  favour  appears  to  be  education,  by  which  the 
missionaries  hope  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  fntnre 
converts,  and  win  for  the  Church  more  worthy  adherents 
than  those  whom  the  conference  has  condemned  as  being 
recruited  from  the  very  dregs  of  Indian  society,  and 
accused  of  caring  only  for  the  material  benefits  resulting 
from  the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  missionaries 
have  done  enormous  work  in  the  way  of  education. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  printed  3,410 
separate  works,  or  12,317,172  copies  of  ”  works  of  a 
Christian  and  educational  character.”  The  most  useful 
missionaries  in  India  are  the  Americans  at  Mangalore, 


progress  must  regret  the  result.  But  it  is  a  spurious  Liberal¬ 
ism  which  would  endeavour  prematurely  and  violently  to 
thrust  its  convictions  down  the  throats  of  those  who  are 
^ite  unprepared  to  receive  such.  There  is  great  wisdom  in 
Hood's  hues  : 

More  light  and  by  degrees  should  be  the  plan 
To  cure  the  dark  and  erring  mind ; 

Bat  who  would  rush  at  a  beuighted  man, 

And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ? 

It  should  never  he  forgotten  that  if  retrograde  opinions  dt) 
prevail  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  English  misgovemment  and  policy 
that  such  backwaHness  is  largely  due.  The  Penal  Code  pro¬ 
hibited  Irish  Catholics  from  receiving  or  procuring  education, 
and,  after  doing  her  best  to  shut  out  Ireland  from  the  light  of 
knowledge,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  inconsiatent  in  England  to 
reproach  the  Irish  people  for  not  bein^  fully  up  to  nineteenth 
centuiy  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education. 

But  neither  are  the  Irish  people  so  bigoted  and  benigbteil 
as  is  freaueutly  supposed.  Though,  from  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  they  are  disposed  to  place  confidence  and  to  give 
reverence  to  the  priesthood  which  was  for  so  identified 
with  the  people,  yet  there  is  amongst  the  Catholic  laity  a 
strong  un(mrcurrent  of  impatience  at  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
and  a  strong  resolution  not  to  submit  blindly  to  such.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
uttered  toe  words,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  more  than  once 
proved — There  is  a  spirit  growing  np  among  the  young 
Catholics  of  Ireland  which  will  not  bend  to  any  ciericid 
authority  beyond  the  sanctuary,  a  spirit  which  will  not  permit 
the  priestbo^  of  any  religion  to  hold  a  political  power  greater 
than  that  which  any  other  class  of  citizens  possess,  a  spii  it 
which  would  raise  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the  pulpit  if 
the  pulpit  preached  intolerance  to  the  people,  a  spirit  which 
would  level  the  altar  in  the  dust  before  the  bigot  had  stained 


would  level  the  altar  in  the  dust  before  the  bigot 
it  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  scaffold.” 

With  such  a  spirit  as  this  astir,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  hierarchy  to  imagine  that  they  cau  permanently 
fetter  the  young  mind  of  Ireland.  Those  who  exclaim  : 
**  Were  Ireland  independent  we  should  see  UltramontaiiisBa 
in  the  ascendant  there,”  are  much  mistaken.  Mr  Lecky 
w'ell  remarked  that  the  true  antidote  to  sectarian  bigotry  is 
the  growth  of  a  healthy  lay  public  spirit.  It  has  bom 
aim  of  English  government  to  extinguish  such  a  spirit  in 
Ireland,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  national  orwn  for  the 
expression  ci  public  opinion,  a  terrible  check  has  been  given 
to  that  sentiment  of  independence  and  manly  self-respect 
which  is  the  terror  of  priestcraft.  The  spirit  oi  natiou^ity 
and  the  spirit  of  Ultramontanism  are  at  variance.  Though 
exception^  circumstances  may  have  brought  these  two 
principles  into  seeming  co-operation  in  Ireland,  there  can  be 
DO  true  union  betwixt  them  ;  and  a  free  Irish  Parliament 
legislating,  as  it  alone  has  the  right  to  do,  on  all  Irii^jb. 
questions,  would  ere  long  prove  this  fact. 

I  am,  &c.,  Iernb. 


”  THfi  CHURCH  IN  DANCER.  ' 

Sir, —The  statistics  quoted  by  Mr  Msson  Jones  in  hrs 
speech  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  Exeter  Hall,  showing  the 
enormous  revenues  the  Established  Church  (equal  to,  it 
has  beens  aid,  or  even  exceeding  those  of  all  the  other  Churches 
in  Christendom  put  together),  are  almost  enough  to  take  away 
erne's  breath,  especially  when  one  contrasts  the  sums  spent 
upon  Bishops'  palsfces  and  the  sum  total  of  their  inoomes 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cry  of  *^spiiitual  destitmiioii,” 
together  with  the  begging  societies  for  cast-off  clothes  for 
half-starved  curates,  on  the  other.  Of  course,  these  things 
are  no  novelties  to  the  few  who  have  look^  into  such 
matters  ;  but  when  they  become  more  generally  known,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  oft-repeated  **  wolf  ”  cry  of  “  the 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE  IRISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Sir, --Mr  Gladstone’s  confession,  that  both  himself  and  Mr 
Disraeli  have  “  burnt  their  fingers  ”  over  the  question  of  Irish 
education,  is  surely  a  striking  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  conduct  a  Government  “  ab-extra  ” — 
that  it  is,  in  short,  next  to  impossible  for  a  foreign  governor 
to  legislate  with  a  thorough  and  sympathetic  perception  of  the 
wjuits  of  the  governed.  Even  were  such  a  thing  possible,  it 
would  be  undesirable,  as  the  principle  of  self^overnmeiit 
in  list  be  the  basis  of  all  true  freedom,  both  for  nations  and 
individuals.  For  myself  personally,  I  should  prefer  to  exer¬ 
cise  my  own  judgment  ana  reason,  though  in  doing  so  I  might 
blunder  considerably,  rather  than  abdicate  my  free  will  by 
accepting  the  dicta  of  another,  however  well-meant  such  dic¬ 
tation  might  be. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Irish  education,  it  is  the  Irish  people 
who  should  decide  the  question,  which  will  never  be  settled 
by  English  legislation.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  with  respect  to  education 
may  not  be  at  all  in  accordance  with  what  Englishmen  deem 
desirable ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  Irishmen  may  be  such  as  Liberal  thinkers  must 
regret.  This  does  not  alter  the  principle  in  question,  which 
IS,  that  the  Irish  people  have  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 


Church  in  Danger  ”  may  indeed  become  a  reality. 

How,  with  such  riches  in  possession,  and  oonstantly 
increasing,  the  Church  can  talk  of  ‘^spiritnal  destitution 
plead  poverty,  and  constantly  ask  for  more  money,  are 
among  the  recondite  mysteries  b^t  known  to  themselves. 

But  friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things  will  tell  von  that 
this  enormous  expeuditure  of  wealth  is  necjesaary  to  keep  up 
the  **  dignity  ”  of  the  Church,  and  to  afford  prizes  to  stimulate 
devotioD.  If  this  he  true,  why  not  cease  to  preach  about  the 
wickedness  of  worklliness,  the  mammon  of  unrighteotisness, 
the  impossibility  of  rich  men  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  similar  texts  ?  Indeed,  why  caU  themselves  Christmns 
at  all  ? 

The  Christian  humility  which  requires  such  lara^ 
supp<H*t  its  dignity  may,  after  all,  be  very  proper  for  Bwhops 
and  Archbishops  of  a  reformed  and  Protestant  Church,  biu 
differs  somewhat,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  meek 
in  question,  which  I  lowly  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  great  Founder  of  the 
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The  proposition  once  made  to  establish  a  “Society  for 
Coil  verting  the  Bishops  to  Christianity  ”  really  does  not,  con- 
jiidering  all  things,  appear  so  very  unreasonable. 

I  am,  &a,  C.  W.  R. 

THE  FEEETHINKEB’s  BURIAL. 

Sir, — A  recent  pamphlet,  one  of  Mr  Thos.  Scott’s  series, 
\*ntitled  ‘The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Examined  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Present  Age,’  by  Mr  Wiliam  Jevons,  and  in 
which  the  varying  views  of  St  Paul  on  a  future  life  are 
pointed  out,  has  turned  my  thoughts  to  the  position  which 
Freethinkers  of  the  present  and  future  generations  are  likely 
to  tike  with  reference  to  the  burial  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  the  question  of  burials  in  general. 

It  will  be  well  known  to  many  of  your  readers  that  both 
in  France  and  Italy  societies  of  Freethinkers  have  been 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  clergy 
from  obtruding  themselves  unsolicited  into  the  presence  of 
<iying  members  of  the  society.  In  this  country  Freethinkera 
at  present  need  not  much  fear  being  interfered  with  on  their 
death-beds  against  their  will  by  the  clergy,  but  still  kind  or 
officious  friends  may  try  to  make  the  world  believe  that  those 
who  have  in  their  mature  years  rejected  the  creeds  and  fables 
taught  them  in  their  childhood,  did  at  the  last  hour  see  the 
error  of  their  way,  give  up  their  deliberate  convictions,  and 
Hcce])t  the  orthodox  belief  that  their  only  chance  of  a  future 
life  of  happiness  depends  upon  the  merits  of  a  crucified  man. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  even  independentlpr  of  them, 
many  a  Freethinker  may,  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
subject  at  all,  be  desirous  of  putting  on  record,  as  solemnly 
as  possible,  his  opinions  and  his  wishes,  and  to  such  as  do 
so  it  may  occur  that,  following  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  may,  instead  of  invoking 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  professing  to  commit  their  bodies  ana 
souls  to  the  keeping  of  the  Almighty,  and  declaring  their 
belief  in  the  certainty  of  their  resurrection  to  a  future  life,  or 
iu  any  other  speculative  matter,  make  their  will  as  far  as 
regards  their  burial  somewhat  iu  the  following  form  : 

**  With  respect  to  my  burial,  although  I  have  no  objection  to 
being  buried  in  what  is  commonly  called  consecrated  ground,  I 
should  prefer  non-consecrated  ground,  being  not  only  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  act  of  no  man,  be  he  pope,  bishop,  or  priest  of  any 
kind,  can  make  any  portion  of  this  earth  more  holy  or  sacred  than 
another,  but  also  wishing  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  super¬ 
stitious  reverence  generally  paid  to  this  act  of  consecration. 

Not  believing  in  the  dogmas  of  original  sin,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
atonement,  or  redemption,  and  not  believing  that  the  man  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  born  of  a  virgin,  nor  in  his  resurrection  after 
death  by  crucifixion,  nor  that  he  descended  into  a  place  called 
hell,  nor  that  he  ascended  into  a  place  called  heaven,  and  then 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  as  I  shall  not  die  “  in  the 
Lord,"  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  stylo  themselves 
Orthodox  Christians,  I  express  my  desire  that  neither  the  burial 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  nor  any  other  religious  service 
siiall  bo  performed  on  the  occasion  of  my  remains  being  consigned 
to  the  earth,  as  it  would,  in  my  case,  be  merely  a  farce  and 
mockery. 

I  desire  that  as  little  funeral  ceremony  shall  be  allowed  as 
possible— a  plain  oak  coffin,  a  hearse  with  not  more  than  a  pair 
of  horses,  no  trappings  of  any  kind,  and  no  mourning  coaches.  I 
request  those  of  my  friends  who  may  be  present  on  the  occasion 
will  go  in  their  own  clothes,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dressed 
like  mutes  or  undertakers’ men  in  grotesque  hatbands  or  scarves." 

The  above  will  probably  express  the  real  views  of  a  great 
number  among  us, and  even  if  surviving  friends  and  relatives 
differ  from  those  views  and  would  gladly  think  matters  were 
otherwise,  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  concealment  is  not 
honest,  and  tliat  the  allowing  what  they  will  consider  a  very 
solemn  service  of  the  Chur^  to  be  performed  on  such  an 
occasion  would  simply  be  acting  a  lie^  and  ought  to  be  far 
more  abhorrent  to  them  than  their  acknowledgment  of  facts 
that  cannot  be  altered.  I  am,  &c.,  Y.  Z. 

F.S, — The  following  extract  from  the  Music  des  Monu- 
mens  Fran^aiSf  by  Alexandre  Lenoir  (Paris,  1806),  may 
interest  your  readers  :  “  The  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  bury 
Molidre  caused  a  great  scandal  in  Paris.  The  king,  Louis 
.XIV.,  being  informed  of  this  abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  sent  for  the  priest  of  St  Eustache  (to  which  parish 
Moliere  belonged),  and  ordered  him  to  bury  the  poet.  This 
he  declined  to  do,  on  account  of  his  being  an  actor,  saying 
that  such  a  man  could  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground. 
*1*)  what  depth  is  the  ground  consecrated?’  inquired  the 
king  of  the  narrow-minded  priest.  ‘To  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  sire.’  ‘  Then  bury  him  six  feet  deep,  and  let  there  be  an 
end  of  it,’  replied  the  king,  turning  his  back  on  the  priest  of 
8t  Eustache.’^ 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  GERMANY  AND  IN  ENGLAND. 

— The  Catholic  Bishops  of  Prussia  assert  (see  Times  of 
I6th  iu8t.)that  they  will  never  recognise  the  right  of  the  State 
to  establish  the  proposed  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  that  they 
would  prefer  sanguinary  persecution  to  the  proposed  national 
education.  They  assert  that,  if  the  Government  is  to  have  the 


exclusive  right  of  judging'  the  worthiness  of  clergymen  to  fiif 
clerical  ofliices,  they  would  be  allowed  a  wide  and  iudefinit  e 
authority,  which  may  some  day  enable  them  (1)  to  endanger 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  (2;  to  imperil  the  independence  of  t  he 
priesthood,  and  (3)  to  persecute  the  most  dutiful  and  wort  hy 
among  the  clergy.  They  also  assert  that  if  (as  lately  occurred 
at  Bonn)  the  majority  of  the  Catholic  profe^ors  renounce  the 
Catholic  creed,  and  rise  up  against  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  if 
notwithstanding  this,  these  professors  are  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  several  offices  as  teachers  of  Catholic  theology ; 
if,  moreover,  they  are  openly  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
other  professors  of  their  university,  this  constitutes  a  state  of 
things  absolutely  unendurable,  and  which,  were  the  Bishops 
to  tolerate  it,  would  implicate  them  in  guilt  of  the  deepest 
dye.  And  they  assert  that  this  is  the  present  state  of  things 
iu  Prussia. 

But  may  it  not  with  equal  truth  (at  the  very  least)  be 
asserted  that,  if  the  clergy  (either  in  Germany  or  in  England) 
are  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  judging  the  worthiness  of 
those  who  are  needed  to  fill  clerical  offices,  they  also  would 
be  allowed  a  wide  and  indefinite  authority  which  may  some 
day  enable  them  (1)  to  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  State,  (2) 
to  imperil  the  independence  of  the  Government,  and  (3)  to 
persecute  the  most  worthy  and  dutiful  among  the  people  ?  And 
may  it  not  also  be  asserted  that  if  (as  it  has  lately  occurred 
here  at  home  in  England)  a  large  body  of  State  clergy,  now 
claiming  to  be  Catholics,  renounce  the  Protestant  State 
Church  and  rise  up  against  State  authority,  if  attempted  to 
be  exercised  for  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  State  Church  ; 
if,  notwithstanding  this,  these  Anglo-Catholic  and  anti-Pro¬ 
testant  clergy  are  permitted  to  continue  in  their  several  offices 
as  teachers  of  Protestant  theology  ;  if,  moreover,  they  are 
openly  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  other  clergy  of  the 
State,  this  would  constitute  a  state  of  things  absolutely  unen¬ 
durable  (W  the  people  and  their  Government),  and  which, 
were  the  (government  to  tolerate  it,  would  implicate  them  in 
guilt  of  the  deepest  dye  ?  Yet  this  is  the  present  state  of 
things  in  England.  The  Catholics  of  Germany,  in  revealing 
to  us  how  opposed  they  are  to  supreme  power  being  lodged 
in  the  State,  teach  the  Government  at  home  to  beware  how 
they  entrust  Catholics  with  power  in  England,  who  use  the 
name  of  God  only  as  a  cloak  to  obtain  absolute  supremacy  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  pride  and  lust  to  reign  on  earth 
as  infalliWe  and  divine.  1  am,  &c.,  T.  G.  Headley. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — May  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  contradictory 
opinions  which  have  recently  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
compulsory  education  ?  In  an  article  on  “  Religion  as  a  Sub¬ 
ject  of  National  Education,”  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Westminster  Review ,  the  reviewer  asserts  that  “  the  enforcement 
of  compulsory  education  by  the  arm  of  the  law  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  a  constitutional  country  ;  ”  whilst  Mr  Fawcett,  in  his 
recent  speech  at  Brighton,  expressed  his  opinion  that  “  until 
household  suffrage  gives  the  town  artisan  a  vote,  there  seems 
little  chance  of  any  legislation  to  secure  the  education  of  the 
town  population.” 

The  New  England  States  of  North  America  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  compulsory  education  is  rigidly  enforced,  may  be 
cited  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  reviewer.  In  America, 
it  appears  that  the  wide  spread  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  education  has  almost  rendered  compulsion  unnecessary,  as 
little  difference  is  observable  in  school  attendance  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  although  compulsion  exists  in 
some  and  not  in  others. 

In  considering  our  own  country,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  power  of  enforcing  compulsory  education  was 
conferred  on  School  Boards  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  and  also  to  recall  the  price  at  which  it  was  conferred, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  of  the  Act :  “  A 
School  Board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial 
school;”  again,  “expenses  incurred  in  sending  children  to 
industrial  schools  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund.” 

Anticipating  the  increase  of  pauperism  which  may  arise 
from  the  enforcement  of  compulsion,  accompanied  with  such 
provisions,  the  Charitable  Organisation  Society  has  suggested 
the  co-operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Guardians  with  School 
Boards  in  matters  relating  to  industrial  schools.  This  pro¬ 
posal  may  lessen,  though  it  cannot  remove  the  burden  from  the 
already  heavily  rated  householder. 

Considering  the  sums  annually  expended  in  England  on 
elementary  education,  and  also  the  burdens  of  local  taxation, 
which,  as  stated  by  Mr  Fawcett  at  (Cambridge,  has,  in  one 
district  in  England,  increased  340  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  question  of  compulsion 
should  be  reconsidered  before  School  Boards  enforce  the 
powers  now  entrusted  to  them,  and  before  many  middle-class 
parents  have  to  curtail  their  own  children’s  educational 
^vantages  because  compelled  to  support  the  children  of  the 
improvident  in  industrial  schools  ?  I  am,  &c.,  M.  G. 
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LITERARY. 

THE  CEEED  OF  CULTUEE. 

Literature  and  Dogma.  An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprehension 

of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.  Smith,  Elder 

and  Co.  ^ 

(^First  Notice.) 

Much  aggrieved  at  the  “  irreligion  ”  of  the  Dissenters 
and  all  others  who  wish  to  separate  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  yet  more  aggrieved  at  the  ways  in  which  our 
great  Church  Defenders  are  attempting  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  rival  sectaries  on  their  endowments  and  the 
attacks  of  “  unbelievers  on  their  dogmas,  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  has  come  forward  as  an  independent  prophet  of  the 
true  religion  which  all  sects  ought  to  embrace,  and  which 
the  National  Church  of  England  ought  to  enforce.  We 
are  bound  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  arrogance  with 
which  he  sets  about  his  work,  and  the  supercilious  tone 
with  which  he  treats  all  his  adversaries.  But  these  are 
only  unfortunate  accidents  that,  so  accustomed  are  we  by 
this  time  to  Mr  Arnold’s  idiosyncrasies,  would  hardly  be 
worth  calling  attention  to  were  it  not  that  they  are  here 
especially  likely  to  lessen  the  good  effect  of  his  work.  The 
best  work  that  Mr  Arnold  has  yet  done  is  in  this  book ; 
and  if  it  could  only  be  weeded  of  the  ugly  growths  of 
thought  and  language  with  which  our  master  of  culture 
mars  all  his  writings,  it  would  be  a  book  of  which  the 
importance  could  hardly  be  over-estimated.  “  When  we 
behold  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  lament  the 
.  neglect  of  religion  and  aspire  to  restore  it,”  says  Mr  Arnold, 
“  how  must  one  feel  that  to  restore  religion  as  they  under¬ 
stand  it,  to  re-enthrone  the  Bible  as  explained  by  our 
current  theology,  whether  learned  or  popular,  is  absolutely 
and  for  ever  impossible — as  impossible  as  to  restore  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  feudal  system,  or  of  the  belief  in  witches.” 
No  more  trenchant  assault  on  “  current  theology,  whether 
learned  or  popular,”  has  for  some  time  been  made  ;  and  all 
who  wish  that  it  may  be  speedily  replaced  by  something 
better  and  more  helpful  to  society  must  be  grateful  to 
Mr  Arnold  for  the  good  service  that  he  here  renders  to  the 
cause  of  free  thought  and  genuine  religion. 

Mr  Arnold  differs  from  most  critics  of  current  theology, 
in  that  his  criticism  is  constructive  as  well  as  destructive. 
Some  people  may  object  to  his  creed,  but  no  one  can  say 
that  in  once  again  demolishing  the  old  creeds  he  does  not 
set  up  another  which  should  very  strongly  commend  itself 
to  all  honest  Bible-readers.  His  book  is  professedly  “  an 
essay  towards  a  better  apprehension  of  the  Bible  ;  ”  and  it  is 
that  altogether,  though  it  may  not  quite  realise  the  promise 
implied  in  its  leading  title,  and  expanded  in  the  preface. 
“  To  understand  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  fluid, 
passing,  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed,  and  scientific,”  says 
Mr  Arnold,  is  the  first  step  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  But  to  take  this  very  first  step,  some 
experience  of  how  men  have  thought  and  expressed  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  flexibility  of  spirit,  are  necessary ;  and 
this  is  culture.”  That  passage  and  kindred  passages  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  Mr  Arnold’s  purpose  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  literature  of  the  Bible  to  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies  of  religious  literature,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  some 
scheme  of  religion  that  would  comprise  the  best  thought 
of  all  thinkers,  and  thus  systematise  the  nearest  approach 
to  “  a  revealed  religion  ”  that  they  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  special  and  complete  inspiration  of  any  one  set  of 
sacred  books  can  hope  to  attain.  This,  however,  Mr 
Arnold  does  not  attempt.  He  simply  takes  the  Bible  as  he 
finds  it,  and,  either  because  he  considers  it  to  be  the  best 
collection  of  sacred  books  extant,  or  because  he  holds  it 
right  that  he  should  be  content  to  make  the  best  he  can 
out  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  National  Church  to  which 
he  belongs  perforce,  he  draws  from  it  alone  his  modern 
creed.  If  we  admit,  however,  that  the  limits  and  range  of 
his  research  are  proper  and  sufficient,  we  must  admit  that 
the  fruits  of  his  research  are  altogether  satisfactory  and 
acceptable.  He  indicates  his  position  in  the  course  of  a  paren¬ 
thetical  argument  with  the  opponents  of  a  State  Church. 
“  The  thing  is,”  he  says,  “  to  recast  religion.  If  this  is 
done,  the  new  religion  will  be  the  national  one ;  if  it  is 
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not  done,  separating  the  nation  in  its  collective  and  cor¬ 
porate  character  from  religion  will  not  do  it.  It  is  as  if 
men’s  minds  were  much  unsettled  about  mineralogy,  and 
the  teachers  of  it  were  at  variance,  and  no  teacher  was 
convincing,  and  many  people  therefore  were  disposed  to 
throw  the  study  of  mineralogy  overboard  altogether.  What 
would  naturally  bo  the  first  business  for  every  friend  of  the 
study  ?  Surely,  to  establish  on  sure  grounds  the  value  of 
the  study,  and  to  put  its  claims  in  a  new  light  where 
they  could  no  longer  be  denied.  But  if  he  acted  as  our 
Dissenters  act  in  religion,  what  would  he  do?  Give  him¬ 
self,  heart  and  soul,  to  a  furious  crusade  against  keeping 
the  Government  School  of  Mines.”  Mr  Arnold  cannot 
admit  the  propriety  of  doing  away  altogether  with  a 
Government  School  of  Eeligion ;  nor,  as  an  Englishman, 
does  he  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  substitute  any  other 
text-book  for  the  one  already  adopted  by  the  Government 
School  of  Eeligion  in  England.  Thus  his  ground  of 
study  is  contracted,  and,  if  the  dogmas  he  has  to  attack 
are  fewer,  the  literary  weapons  at  his  command  are  also 
fewer.  But  he  uses  them  very  effectively. 

“  Every  one,”  says  Mr  Arnold,  remembers  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  making,  in  Convocation,  the 
other  day,  their  remarkable  effort  *  to  do  something,’  as 
they  said,  *  for  the  honour  of  Our  Lord’s  Godhead,’  and  to 
mark  their  sense  of  *  that  infinite  separation  for  time  and 
for  eternity  which  is  involved  in  rejecting  the  Godhead  of 
the  Eternal  Son.’  ”  Making  this  outburst  of  episcopal 
wisdom  a  sort  of  text  or  keynote  for  the  condemnation 
of  current  theology,  Mr  Arnold  sets  himself  “  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ”  for  the  honour  of  the  Bible  and  the  religion  that, 
as  he  considers,  is  contained  in  it.  With  this  purpose  he 
examines  the  Bible  just  as  he  might  examine  any  other 
body  of  literature,  and  attempts  to  draw  from  it  the 
spiritual  meaning  that  it  is  able  to  express.  In  all  the  best 
books  of  the  Bible — for  he  admits  that,  though  the  whole 
collection  is  instructive,  some  portions  are  very  much  more 
instructive  than  others — he  finds  this  supreme  dogma, 
“  To  righteousness  belongs  happiness  and  it  is  the  only 
dogma  that  he  recognises.  “  The  religion  of  the'  Bible,” 
he  observes,  “  is  well  said  to  be  revealed,  because  the  great 
natural  truth,  that  *  Eighteousness  tendeth  to  life,’  is  seized 
and  exhibited  there  with  such  incomparable  force  and  effi¬ 
cacy.  .  All,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  nations  of  mankind  have 
recognised  the  importance  of  conduct,  and  have  attributed 
to  it  a  natural  obligation.  They,  however,  look  at  conduct, 
not  as  something  full  of  happiness  and  joy,  but  as  some¬ 
thing  one  could  not  manage  to  do  without.  But :  *  Zion 
heard  of  it  and  rejoiced^  and  the  daughters  of  Judah  were 
because  of  thy  judgments,  0  Eternal  1’  Happiness 
is  our  being’s  end  and  aim,  and  no  one  has  ever  come 
near  Israel  in  feeling,  and  in  making  others  feel, 
that  to  righteoiisness  belongs  happiness !”  We  will  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  Mr  Arnold  is  right  in  attri. 
buting  to  the  Jews,  among  ancient  nations,  something 
like  a  monopoly  in  this  view  of  the  blessedness  of  doing 
well,  or  whether,  even  if  they  ever  held  the  view  more 
strongly  than  other  races,  they  were  more  consistent  fol¬ 
lowers  of  it  than  many  others.  That  historical  question  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  practical  question,  whether 
this  is  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  great  one  ;  and  here  few  impartial  readers  can  differ 
from  Mr  Arnold.  All  the  rubrics  and  rituals,  all  the  forms 
and  fashions  of  worship,  were  merely  accessory  to  this  car¬ 
dinal  doctrine,  and  in  it  must  be  found  all  the  nobility  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  all  the  strength  that,  amid  hindrances 
innumerable,  maintained  it  through  the  whole  period  of 
Jewish  history,  and  all  the  truth  that  was  capable  of  expan¬ 
sion  when  the  Hebrew  creed  was  reformed  in  Christianity, 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  Mr  Arnold’s  deduction  from  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  literature. 

Religion  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  matter  of  national  and  social 
conduct  mainly.  First,  it  consists  in  devotion  to  Israel’s  Gud,  the 
Eternal  who  loveth  righteousness,  and  of  separation  from  other 
nations  whose  concern  for  righteousness  was  less  fervent,  of  ab¬ 
horrence  of  their  idolatries  which  were  sure  to  bewilder  and 
diminish  this  fervent  concern.  Secondly,  it  consists  in  doing 
justice,  hating  all  wrong,  robbery,  and  oppression,  abstaining  from 
insolence,  lying,  and  slandering.  The  Jews’  polity,  their  theo¬ 
cracy,  was  of  such  immense  importance,  because  religion,  when 
conceived  as  having  its  existence  io  these  national  and  social 
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duties  mainly,  requires  a  polity  to  put  itself  forth  in  ;  and  the 
Jews’  polity  was  adapted  to  such  a  relieion.  But  this  reliirion.  as 


Jews’  polity  was  adapted  to  such  a  religion.  But  this  religion,  as 
it  developed  itself,  was  by  no  means  entirely  worthy  of  the  intui¬ 
tion  out  of  which  it  had  grown.  In  its  intuition  of  Ood, — of  that 
vot  ourselves  of  which  all  mankind  form  some  conception  or 
other, —as  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness^  the  Hebrew 
race  found  the  revelation  needed  to  breathe  emotion  into  the 
laws  of  morality,  and  to  make  morality  religion.  This  revelation 
is  the  capital  fact  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  source  of  its 
grandeur  and  power.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  revelation  lost, 
as  time  went  on,  its  nearness  and  clearness  ;  and  that  for  the  mass 
of  the  Hebrews  their  Ood  came  to  be  a  mere  magnified  and 
non-natural  man,* like  the  God  of  our  popular  religion  now,  who 
has  commanded  certain  courses  of  conduct  and  attached  certain 
sanctions  to  them. 


It  was  this  assertion  of  false  thought  concerning  God  and 
man’s  relation  to  Him,  this  “  Aberglaube,”  or  **  extra- 
belief,”  as  Mr  Arnold  calls  it,  that  he  considers  necessitated 
the  Christian  reformation ;  and  in  the  Christian  reforma¬ 
tion  Mr  Arnold  recognises  some  addition  to  the  old  law  of 
religion.  **  The  first  need  for  Israel  at  that  time  was  to 
make  religion  cease  to  be  mainly  a  national  and  social 
matter,  and  become  mainly  a  personal  matter.  To  do  jus* 
tice  is  still  something  external,  and  may  leave  the  feelings 
untouched,  uncleared,  and  dead ;  what  was  wanted  was  to 
plough  up,  clear,  and  quicken  the  feelings  themselves.  And 
this  is  what  Christ  did.  He  put  things  in  such  a  way  that 
His  hearer  was  led  to  take  each  rule  or  fact  of  conduct  by 
its  inward  side,  its  effect  on  the  heart  and  character ;  then 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  meaning  of  what  had  been 
mere  matter  of  blind  rule,  flashed  upon  him.  He  could 
distinguish  between  what  was  only  ceremony  and  what  was 
conduct ;  and  the  hardest  rule  of  conduct  came  to  appear 
to  him  infinitely  reasonable  and  natural,  and  therefore  in¬ 
finitely  prepossessing.”  So,  Mr  Arnold  thinks,  it  was  in 
Christ’s  day ;  so  it  may  have  been  when  Christianity  was 
in  its  early  bloom. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  whole  train  of  extra-belief,  or  Aher- 
glaube,  wliich  had  attached  itself  to  Israel’s  old  creed :  The  righteous 
is  an  everlasting  foundation  I  transferred  itself  to  the  new  creed 
brought  by  Christ:  I  am  the  door:  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall 
he  saved  I  And  there  arose,  accordinely,  a  new  Aberglaubey  like  the 
old.  The  mild,  inward,  self-renouncing  and  sacrificed  Servant  of 
the  Eternal,  the  new  and  better  Messiah,  was  yet,  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  passed,  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  power 
and  glory,  like  the  Messiah  of  Daniel,  to  gather  by  trumpet-call 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  and  to  set  his  apostles  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  motive  of 
Christianity, — which  was,  in  truth,  that  pure  souls  “knew  the 
voice”  of  Jesus  as  sheep  know  the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  and 
felt  after  seeing  and  hearing  him  that  his  doctrine  and  ideal  was 
what  they  wanted,  that  he  was  “indeed  the  saviour  of  the  world,” 
—this  simple  motive  became  a  mixed  motive,  adding  to  its  first 
contents  a  vast  extra-belief  of  a  phantasmagorical  Advent  of 
Christ,  a  resurrection  and  iudgment,  Christ’s  adherents  glorified, 
his  rejectors  punished  everlastingly. 


And  the  ”  Aberglaube  ”  has  been  growing  more  offensive 
and  demoralising  ever  since. 

In  our  railway  stations  are  hung  up,  as  everyone  knows,  sheets 
of  Bible  texts  to  catch  the  passer’s  eye  :  and  very  profitable  admo¬ 
nitions  to  him  they  in  general  are.  It  is  said  that  the  thought  of 
thus  exhibiting  them  occurred  to  Dr  Marsh,  a  venerable  leader  of 
the  so-called  Evangelical  party  in  our  Church,  the  party  which 
specially  clings  to  the  special  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification ; 
and  that  he  arranged  the  texts  we  daily  see.  And  there  is  one 
which  we  may  all  remember  to  have  often  seen.  Dr  Marsh  asks 
the  prophet  Micah’s  question :  “  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  High  God?”  and  he  answers 
it  with  one  short  sentence  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  “  With 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ.”  This  is  precisely  the  popular  Pro¬ 
testant  notion  of  the  Gospel;  and  we  are  all  so  used  to  it  that  Dr 
Marsh’s  application  of  the  text  has  probably  surprised  no  one. 
And  yet,  if  one  thinks  of  it,  how  astonishing  an  application  it 
is  !  For  even  the  Hebrew  Micah,  some  seven  or  eight  centuries 
before  Christ,  had  seen  that  this  sort  of  gospef  or  good  news,  was 
none  at  all  ;  for  even  he  suggests  this  always  popular  notion  of 
atoning  bloodonlj  to  reject  it,  and  ends  :  ‘  He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
roan,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Eternal  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ?  ’  So  that  the  Hebrew  Micah,  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago,  under  the  old  dispensation,  was  far  in  advance  of  this 
venerable  and  amiable  Coryphaeus  of  our  Evangelical  party  now, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  ! 


But  Mr  Arnold’s  comments  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
present  day  are  so  important  that  we  must  take  another 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  them,  and  the  same 
occasion  will  serve  for  some  remarks  on  “the  creed  of 
culture,”  which  to-day  we  have  done  little  more  than 
epitomise  from  Mr  Arnold’s  very  remarkable  book.  H. 


OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN.  FRANCE. 


Old  Court  Lifh  in  France.  By  Frances  Elliot.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Historical  romance  is  the  handmaid  of  history.  Even 
when  history  has  emancipated  itself  from  the  level  details 
of  the  old  chroniclers,  and  lives  for  us  in  the  pages  of  a 
Macaulay  or  a  Froude,  with  something  of  the  passions  and 
changing  interests  of  real  humanity,  there  yet  remains  a 
place  for  the  historical  romance.  History  is,  by  profession 
at  least,  impartial ;  its  backward  gaze  is  too  comprehen¬ 
sive  to  allow  minute  portraiture ;  its  aims  are  too  lofty  to 
admit  of  any  but  the  widest  sympathy.  The  nation,  or 
the  individual  as  he  contributes  to  the  national  life,  is  the 
historian’s  theme ;  in  his  true  function  he  is  a  methodical 
accountant  taking  stock  of  the  past,  who  omits  nothing, 
balances  the  errors  of  one  man  against  the  failings  of 
another,  the  greatness  of  one  State  against  the  ambition  of 
another,  adds  nothing  to  and  takes  nothing  from  the  facts 
and  figures  that  lie  before  him,  and  finally  presents  the 
world  with  his  estimate  of  results.  In  however  perfect  a 
manner  this  operation  .be  performed,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  yet  room  for  the  historical  romance.  Rightly 
composed,  the  romance  clothes  its  heroes  with  no  more 
living  and  personal  interest  than  they  possessed  in  the 
flesh ;  but  it  contrives,  by  a  due  subordination  of  details, 
an  artful  grouping  of  the  principal  figures,  and  a  light, 
as  of  the  natural  heavens,  thrown  on  the  picture  from 
above,  to  make  the  whole  world  appear  subservient  to  that 
particular  spot  in  space  where  the  little  drama  enacts  itself. 
If  the  romance-writer  is  a  poet,  so  much  the  better. 
Shakespeare,  though  he  drew  from  no  other  source  than' 
dry  old  Hollingshed,  has  filled  the  story  of  the  Plan- 
'  tagenets,  as  far  as  he  told  it,  with  life  and  energy  ;  calling 
to  his  aid  the  Fluellens,  the  Bardolphs,  and  the  Falstaffs, 
he  made  the  reigns  of  our  Plantagenets  something  more 
than  “landmarks  of  English  history.”  If  we  had  one 
sterling  writer  of  national  romances,  with  genius  enough 
to  raise  him  above  the  level  track  of  history,  and  yet  no 
coiner  of  mere  fancy  with  an  alloy  of  fact,  we  should 
perhaps  be  greater  as  a  nation  in  proportion  as  we  saw  in 
the  light  of  to-day  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  the  past. 

Mrs  Elliot  does  not  write  historical  romance  in  this  way ; 
she  occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  the  romancer 
and  the  historian,  she  presents  history  in  what  Margaret 
of  Newcastle  would  have  called  a  “  romancical  ”  dreu. 
Her  method  lacks  the  continuity  and  completeness  of 
Dumas,  but  it  allows  of  greater  accuracy  and  a  closer 
study  of  character.  Useless  details  are  avoided,  the 
material  is  scanty,  and  at  times  almost  crude  ;  but  irrelevant 
matters  are  suppressed,  and  those  on  which  must  hinge  our 
conceptions  of  the  man’s  character  are  thrust  sedulously  to 
the  front.  It  must  be  confessed  that  to  interest  the 
reader  on  such  a  plan  is  an  arduous  attempt.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  fill  in  the  story  with  a  few  legitimate  and 
even  historical  incidents,  but  Mrs  Elliot  has,  it  seems, 
feared  to  mar  the  general  effect  by  redundancy ;  she  has 
avoided  the  full  narrative  style  of  Miss  Freer,  for  instance, 
and  elaborated  instead  a  series  of  animated  scenes  which  in 
word,  gesture,  dress,  and  attitude,  are  intended  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  history.  That  Mrs  Elliott  has  failed  some¬ 
times  to  present  in  due  relief  the  historical  personages  who 
serve  as  subjects  for  her  nice  pen,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at : 
that  she  has  succeeded  so  well  as  she  has  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  One  danger  we  may  safely  say  she  has 
entirely  escaped;  her  chapters,  though  often  short,  and 
fuller  of  matter  than  of  words,  are  never  tediously  epi¬ 
grammatic.  Though  it  is  impossible  in  this  style  of  work 
that  the  artist  should  be  lost  in  the  picture,  you  are  not 
called  away  too  often  to  admire  her  artistic  qualities. 

The  first  eight  chapters  of  ‘  Old  Court  Life  in  France  ’ 
are  devoted  to  Francis  I.  His  two  queens,  first  Claude  and 
then  Elinor  of  Spain,  one  blameless  lay-figure  succeeding 
another,  appear,  the  necess&ry  apj)anages  of  a  Court.  Diane 
de  Poitier,  and  Anne,  Duchesse  d’Etampes,  are  the  true 
queens  of  the  hour,  mistresses  not  only  of  the  king,  but  in 
some  small  degree  of  the  destinies  of  France.  The  dynasty 
of  mistresses  is,  however,  scarcely  inaugurated  in  the  time 
of  Francis.  The  first  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  Constable 
Bourbon  complete  the  picture.  In  this  first  essay,  however, 
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Mrs  Elliot  is  by  no  means  at  her  best ;  the  second  group, 
fuller  of  dramatic  incidents,  offers  greater  facilities  for 
success.  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  mother  of  three  worth¬ 
less  kings,  the  organiser  of  the  squadron  of  Court  beauties, 
the  inventor  of  the  side-saddle,  forms  the  central  figure, 
from  the  time  father-in-law  Francis  “  romped  with  her  the 
entire  evening  after  her  arrival  ”  to  the  day  when,  half  a 
century  later,  she  lay  on  her  deathbed  while  the  Due  de 
Guise  was  murdered  overhead.  This  was  that  Due  de  Guise 
whom  the  second  Marguerite  de  Valois  would  have  married 
but  that  her  mother’s  ruthless  will  gave  her  to  the  Bear- 
nois,  Henry  of  Navarre.  Most  of  those  men  whose  for¬ 
tunes  and  destinies  were  mingled  with  Catherine’s  during 
her  half-century  of  power,  and  in  whom  Dumas  found  a 
never-ending  source  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  cross  Mrs 
Elliot’s  stage.  She  has  treated  them  and  everything  that 
.concerns  Catherine  with  much  dramatic  power,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  series  contains  the  best  written 
of  her  sketches.  As  a  specimen  of  vivid  description,  take 
this  of  the  familiar  party  of  three  (mother  and  two  sons) 
watching  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre  from  a  closet  over 
the  gate  of  the  Louvre.  To  them  enter  Navarre  and  Conde, 
heretics,  but  royal  ones,  who  have  escaped  partly  by  favour, 
but,  as  it  appears,  mainly  by  chance. 

Charles  had  recovered  his  nerves ;  he  now  looks  on  Hagnenots 
as  game,  and  has  been  potting  them  with  remarkable  precision 
from  the  window.  With  hideoas  mirth,  he  boasts  to  Navarre  and 
Cond^  how  many  heretics  he  has  brought  down  with  his  own 
hand.  He  counts  upon  his  fingers  the  names  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  already  slaughtered.  He  yells  with  fiendish  laughter  when 
he  describes  how  Coligni,  whom  the  night  before  be  had  called 
“  father,”  looked  when  dead.  “  By  the  light  of  God,  it  is  a  royal 
chase  I  ”  shrieks  Charles,  as  the  page  quickly  reloads  his  arqne- 
buse.  “  That  last  shot  was  excellent.  Not  a  heretic  shall  be  left 
in  France.”  Again  he  points  his  gun  and  shoots  ;  a  piercing  cry 
follows.  Charles  nods  his  head  approvingly.  “We  will  nave 
them  all— babies  and  their  mothers.  *  Break  the  eggs  and  the 
nest  will  rot.*  Our  mother  says  well — we  must  reign.  We  will 
no  longer  be  contradicted  by  our  subjects.  We  will  teach  them 
to  revere  us  as  the  image  of  the  living  God.  You,  Princes*' — and 
as  he  turns  to  address  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Condd,  his  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  distorted  countenance,  bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  matted  hair  are  repulsive  to  look  upon — “You,* Princes,  I 
have  called  hither,  out  of  compassion  for  your  youth,  to  give  you 
a  chance  for  your  lives,  as  you  are  alive^ — but  by  the  holy  Ori- 
flamme,  I  thought  you  were  both  dead  already.** 

The  scenes  which  unfold  the  life  of  Henri  IV.  are 
scantier  than  we  could  wish,  and  the  episode  of  Gtibrielle 
d’Estrees  occupies  rather  too  many  of  them.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  important  figure  in  her  “  show  of  kings,”  Henri 
IV.,  deserves  a  larger  space  than  Mrs  Elliot  has  allotted 
to  him. 

Quitting  Henri  IV.,  Mrs  Elliot  comes  to  the  times  of 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Anne  of  Austria.  Anne’s  husband, 
the  bilious  and  melancholy  Louis  XIII.,  sumamed  “  The 
Just,”  is  summoned  to  live  again  his  miserable  unkingly 
career  in  her  pages ;  and  we  then  drop  suddenly  upon  Louis 
XIV.  inaugurating  his  reign  with  the  ruin  of  La  Valliere. 
We  cannot,  however,  attempt  to  follow  Le  Grand  Monarque, 
whose  Court  life  occupies  the  latter  half  of  Mrs  Elliot’s 
second  volume.  The  sketches  grow  more  voluminous 
towards  the  close  ;  the  last  of  them  is  called  “  The  End,” 
and  from  it  we  make  the  following  quotation  : 

Then  the  dying  monarch  turned  his  face  towards  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  was  seated  within  the  ruelle  of  the  bed. 

“  Madame,**  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  regret  no  one  but  you.  I 
have  not  made  you  happy.”  His  voice,  hitherto  firm,  now 
faltered.  “But  I  have  one  consolation  in  leaving  you,”  he 
added,  “  we  shall  soon  meet  again.”  He  tried  to  look  at  her,  but 
Madame  de  Maintenon  turned  from  him  with  disgust.  She 
shuddered. 

“  What  a  rendezvous !  ”  she  muttered  half  aloud.  “  He  cares 
for  no  one  but  himself.  Bolduc,  the  King’s  apothecary,  was 
near,  and  heard  her  say  so.  That  very  day  she  left  him  while  he 
dozed  and  drove  away  to  Saint-Cyr. 

On  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  September,  Louis  died.  His  confessor, 
the  Jesuit  Letellier,  never  returned.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
remained  at  Saint-Cyr.  Save  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  the 
parish  priest  of  Versailles,  all  had  forsaken  him.  No  sooner  had 
he  breathed  his  last,  than  precautions  were  necessary  ^to  guard 
his  body  from  insult. 

We  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  extravagant  licence  and  splendid  vices  that  ruled 
the  Court  of  France.  Mrs  Elliot  has  confined  her  story 
within  courtly  bounds,  and  offends  no  one  by  the  plainness 
of  her  speech.  But,  after  all,  an  intrigue  is  an  intrigue. 


whether  the  parties  to  it  are  kings  and  duchesses,  or  grooms 
and  serving-women  ;  and  we  venture  to  doubt  the  ultimate 
use  of  such  a  book  as  Mrs  Elliot  has  produced.  With 
this  reservation,  we  confess  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  merits  of  ‘  Old  Court  Life  in  France,*  H,  F. 


MB  CALDERWOOD  ON  ETHICS. 


Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  H.  Calderwood,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Edinburgh,  Macmillan. 


Compared  with  Dugald  Stewart’s  outlines,  or  Fleming’s 
Manual,  Professor  Calderwood’s  little  book  may  claim  some 
merits,  if  it  has  also  faults  of  its  own.  It  is  newer,  and 
it  gives  larger  space  to  recent  discussions  ;  it  is  more  copious 
in  references  than  Stewart,  and  more  lengthy  in  disquisi¬ 
tion  than  Fleming ;  indeed,  the  weightier  part  of  it  is 
purely  controversial,  and '  threshes  the  old  straw  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  without  so  far  as  appears  throwing  any  new 
light  on  the  subject.  To  be  sure,  much  light  could  not  be 
expected  from  the  author.  He  plays  his  part  well,  and 
fulfils  without  discredit  the  peculiar  function  assigned  to  a 
Scotch  professor.  That  may  be  defined  to  be  the  task  of 
directing  the  metaphysical  tendencies  of  Scotchmen  in  a 
way  that  will  avoid  collision  with  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
All  the  Scotch  clergjrmen  have  to  pass  through  the  Univer- 
sities,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  teach  philosophy,  as 
if  the  men  were  already  in  the  schools  of  divinity,  hearing 
lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  In  short, 
philosophy  is  so  much  treated  as  a  part  of  theology 
that  in  one  of  the  Universities  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion 
is  actually  taught  in  the  moral  philosophy  class.  But,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  is  this  convenient  arrangement  brought 
about  ?  By  a  very  notable  device.  The  professors  are,  for 
the  most  part,  selected  from  the  clergy.  Men  who  have 
swallowed  the  dogmas  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  teach  a  very  mild  and  innocuous 
creed  of  philosophy.  Professor  Calderwood  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  man.  A  fair  student,  the  author  of  a  book  on 
philosophy,  with  a  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  he  was  the 
very  man  to  choose  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Scotch 
youths  at  that  dangerous  period  of  life  when  they  like 
thinking,  and  might  question  too  much.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  can  to  any  question, 
on  a  moment’s  notice,  produce  an  answer  sufiSciently  vague 
and  mystifying  to  escape  exposure  for  the  time.  That  Pro¬ 
fessor  Calderwood  should  be  an  **  Intuition alist  ”  is  part 
of  the  character  of  the  piece  ;  we  should  be  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  him  among  the  foUowers  of  Mr  Darwin,  as 
we  should  that  he  had  become  the  man  in  the  moon.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  rather  overdoes  it.  He  draws  the  line  of 
orthodoxy  so  very  tight  as  to  excite  annoyance.  To  see  the 
professor  walking  up  and  down  among  the  philosophers, 
and  bringing  them  all  to  the  right  line,  is  comical. 
Hamilton  goes  occasionally  wrong,  as  when  he  says  God  is 
an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of  knowledge ;  Hegel  quite 
missed  the  read ;  Kant  was  right  in  the  main,  but  needs 
a  little  dressing  now  and  then  ;  Stewart  was  not  always  on 
his  guard  ;  while  Whewell  is  flat  in  the  wrong — and  so  on  ; 
each  gets  touched  up,  and  is  exposed  in  the  points  in  which 
he  fails  to  be  a  perfect  man.  The  operation  is  amusing ; 
we  doubt  whether  it  has  much  utility,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  may  afford  occupation  to  the  students  in 
the  professor’s  class,  and  keep  them  away  from  more  power¬ 
ful,  but  more  dangerous,  books. 

Professor  Calderwood  plays  at  the  game  of  shuttlecock 
and  battledore  with  words  very  neatly.  The  old,  old  argu¬ 
ments  are  again  trotted  out,  with  less  vivacity,  but  more 
accuracy  and  wisdom,  than  by  Professor  Blackie.  The  thrice 
threshed  straw  is  threshed  again,  and  not  an  ear  of  grain 
is  to  be  had.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
deny  that  the  professor  does  betray  occasionally  some  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  thinking  faculty,  although  in  a  harmless  and 
impotent  way.  His  argument  on  the  existence  of  God  is  a 
very  fair  sample.  He  agrees  with  Kant  that  we  cannot 
reach  an  Infinite  Being  “  as  the  conclusion  of  a  discursive 
process,”  for  “either  the  whole  question  is  assumed  in 
starting,  or  the  Infinite  is  not  reached  in  concluding.”  He 
very  properly  ridicules  Clarke,  who  starts  with  “  Something 
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I  Mr  Mill’s  view  to  a  mere  shadow,  and  then,  after  reproach¬ 
ing  Professor  Bain,  most  unwarrantably,  with  reducing 
responsibility  to  punishment,  ends  by  doing  the  same  thing 
himself.  There  are  two  questions  to  which  an  ethical 
theory  ought  to  give  an  answer.  First,  what  are  the  rules 
of  conduct  to  be  obeyed,  and,  secondly,  by  what  motive  is 
obedience  to  be  secured.  Speaking  generally.  Utilitarianism 
is  most  successful  in  answering  the  first,  the  other  view  in 
dealing  with  the  second.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
welfare  of  mankind  is  a  distinct  and  adequate  standard  ;  it 
is  so  to  the  legislator,  and  his  demands  on  it  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  moralist.  But  when  we 
ask  what  there  is  in  human  nature,  apart  from  external 
compulsion,  to  compel  men  to  prefer  the  interest  of  all 
to  the  immediate  interest  of  self,  there  is  really  no  answer 
but  this,  that,  to  a  large  extent,  men  have  the  feelings  that 
induce  them  to  sacrifice  self,  and  that  in  so  far  as  they  have 
not,  these  can  be  implanted  by  sound  training  and  good 
laws.  In  laying  bare,  so  nakedly,  the  imperfect  resources 
of  human  nature  as  it  is,  we  believe,  Mr  Mill  has  exposed 
a  real  defect,  and  done  a  signal  service  by  showing  the 
urgency  of  systematic  effort  to  obtain  a  remedy.  At 
this  point,  however,  his  opponents  have  a  fair  show 
of  making  a  triumph.  Most  people,  at  least,  affect  to 
have  moral*  sentiments,  although  it  is  not  rare  to  find  an 
avowed  contempt  for  some  of  the  most  elementary  maxims 
of  conduct.  In  other  words,  they  would  all  say  they  had  a 
conscience.  As  soon  as  we  ask  what  that  conscience  says, 
we  find  a  confusion  of  voices,  as  at  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
no  unanimity,  but.  fiat  contradiction.  Wo  need  only 
instance  the  case  of  slavery.  Kant  endeavoured  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  enunciating  a  single 
maxim,  on  which  he  declared  the  whole  body  of  moral 
doctrines  could  be  suspended,  but  unfortunately  several  of 
the  rudimentary  and  acknowledged  rules  of  ethics  can  by 
no  ingenuity  be  legitimately  extracted  from  his  maxim, 
while  it  condemns  as  wrong  what  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally  admitted  to  be  right.  Kant  failed,  and  certainly 
Professor  Calderwood  has  not  succeeded.  Still  there  is  at 
least  plausibility  in  the  assertion  that,  although  they 
cannot  find  a  moral  law,  they  can  show  a  general  willing¬ 
ness  to  acknowledge  something  or  other  in  its  >  place.  But 
this  apparent  strength  disappears  on  examination.  Professor 
Calderwood  puts  this  question  as  against  Mr  Mill,  **  If  a 
man  do  not  acknowledge  or  feel  his  obligation,  is  he  on 
that  account  free  from  obligation  ?  ”  The  answer  must  be, 

I  Distinguo.  He  is  not  free  from  obligation  to  society 
or  the  law,  neither  of  which,  as  a  rule,  troubles  itself 
whether  he  feels  his  obligation  or  not ;  but  as  to  himself, 
he  is  manifestly  free  from  obligation.  If  I  do  not  believe 
a  thing  to  be  my  duty  it  is  not  my  duty ;  otherwise  it 
must  be  my  duty  to  do  what  I  believe,  perhaps,  to  be 
wrong,  and  at  least  not  to  be  binding.  A  similar 
ambiguity  lurks  in  the  assertion,  “  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  moral  philosophy  to  make  men  obey  the  law  ;  but  it  is 
the  part  of  moral  philosophy  to  show  that  there  is  a  moral 
law  to  be  obeyed.”  If  this  were  said  of  positive  law  it 
would  be  intelligible  enough,  the  law  is  because  the  law¬ 
giver  is  ;  but  in  what  sense  can  a  moral  law  exist  except  as 
a  conviction  of  duty  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  ?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Calderwood  is  satisfied  that  his  theory  provides  a 
moral  law,  but  the  substance  of  this  achievement  is  reduced 
to  very  little  when  it  “may  be  regarded  as  wanting  in 
living,  practical  force,”  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  it  needs  a  sovereign  ruler  to  punish  people  for  breaking 
it.  Thus  the  professor  once  more  ends  where  he  ought  to 
have  begun.  He  would  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble  if 
he  had  come  out  with  it  at  first.  What,  then,  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  that  condemns  Mr  Bain’s  theory,  after  first  mis¬ 
understanding  it,  for  converting  responsibility  into  punish¬ 
ability  ?  The  professor  does  the  same  in  fact,  if  not  in  words. 
If  space  had  allowed,  there  are  many  portions  of  his  book 
to  the  absurdity  of  which  we  should  have  liked  to  call 
attention ;  but  we  have  said  enough  if  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  book  h&ve  been  made  apparent,  and  if  it 
has  thereby  been  assisted  in  accomplishing  the  only  sort  of 
good  it  is  fitted  to  achieve.  W.  A.  H. 


has  existed  from  eternity,”  and  Gillespie’s  inept  form 
without  the  substance  of  reasoning.  Descartes’s  argument 
is  no  better  ;  and  as  for  the  great  design  argument,  with 
Paley  and  his  watch,  it  “  is  admirable  as  an  inference  from 
the  character  of  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  but 
it  presupposes  the  truth  that  there  is  a  first  cause.”  This 
sentence  is  a  delicious  specimen.  It  is  desired  to  prove  that 
God  exists,  and  hitherto  doubters  have  with  great  authority 
been  referred  to  “  the  lily  how  it  grows and  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  closed  the  mouth  of  a  would-be  philosopher 
by  pointing  to  the  stars.  But  now,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
Professor  Calderwood,  this  great  pillar  of  the  faith  has  no 

, — but  it  takes  for 
With  this  rather  serious 


•  strength  in  it ;  it  is  admirable  in  its  way, 
granted  the  point  to  be  proved.  7.1.1 
drawback  we  may  expect  the  great  design  argument,  rising 
from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
orthodox  champions.  In  all  this  we  desire  to  acknowledge, 
on  th^  part  of  the  professor,  some  little  exercise  of  the 
thinking  faculty  ;  but,  it  must  be  added,  if  he  deprives  the 
temple  of  one  pillar,  he  is  ready  with  another  to  take  its 
place.  The  outcome  of  his  wisdom  is  curious.  As 
nobody  could  be  expected  to  believe  it  at  second-hand,  his 
own  words  must  be  given.  “The  reality  of  the  Divine 
existence  is  a  truth  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  proof  ;  and  it  is 
a  truth  so  high  that  it  admits  of  none.”  After  the  weary 
pages  of  controversy,  the  “  old  Adam  ”  springs  ^up ;  the 
voice  of  the  clergyman  is  heard  at  last. 

If  a  great  controversy  is  to  expire,  we  should  desire  for 
it  a  worthier  grave  than  that  sink  of  imbecile  speculation 
—an  intuition.  Whenever  a  poor  philosopher  is  driven  to 
his  wit’s  end,  and,  after  searching  through  the  universe  for 
a  reason  to  back  him  up,  finds  none,  he  invariably  resorts 
to  an  intuition.  Intuition  is  the  real  article,  it  is  the 
genuine  philosopher’s  stone,  and  transmutes  whatever  it 
touches  into  truth.  But  verily  if  the  existence  of  God 
rests  on  an  intuition,  and  on  nothing  else  besides,  mankind 
has  been  a  wonderfully  long  time  in  finding  it  out.  Time 
would  fail  to  recount  the  mighty  controversies  that  have 
been  waged,  from  St  Anselm,  before  and  since,  and  the 
volumes  that  contain  the  accumulated  arguments  of  twenty 
generations.  In  vain,  Clarke,  in  vain,  Gillespie,  in  vain, 
Descartes,  have  you  poured  out  your  ink  like  water  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God !  Paley’s  cartloads  of  illustrations, 
and  the  Bridgwater  Treatises  must  now  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Those  ingenious  writers  made  two  great  mis¬ 
takes  :  they  did  not  know  that  the  existence  of  God  re¬ 
quired  no  proof,  and  they  did  not  know  that  it  admitted  of 
none.  It  is  a  pity  the  discovery  was  not  made  sooner,  both 
for  that,  and  also  for  a  more  potent  reason.  If  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  is  so  plain  a  truth  that  it  requires  no  proof  and 
admits  of  none,  surely  it  was  a  very  cruel  thing  to  try  to 
persuade  men  of  the  existence  of  God  by  burning  them. 
It  must  be  clear  that  no  rational  being  could  ever  have 
doubted  it,  and  therefore  an  atheist  could  no  more  have 
existed  than  a  witch.  We  shall  not  speculate  on  the 
numerous  other  happy  consequences  of  this  bright  disco¬ 
very  ;  but  we  must  remark  on  one  point.  No  one  can 
read  Professor  Calderwood’s  arguments  without  feeling  that 
there  is  no  reality  in  them,  that  the  whole  is  a  pre¬ 
arranged  game,  in  which  in  due  course  one  set  of  words  is 
put  up  to  be  knocked  down  by  another  set  of  words  ;  that 
the  writer  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  never  had  any, 
and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  prelection  was  a  bit  of  a  farce. 
It  would  have  saved  the  reader  some  time  and  trouble  if  he 
had  been  told  at  the  outset  that  no  argument  is  possible  on 
the  question— that  the  truth  is  so  plain  as  to  require  no  proof. 
What  is  true  of  the  chapter  on  the  Existence  of  God  is 
true,  more  or  less,  of  the  whole  book.  We  know  very  well 
that  Professor  Calderwood’s  real  objection  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  theory,  whether  in  nature  or  in  morals,  is  not  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  fact,  but  that  it  plays  sad  havoc  with 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  it  merely  introduces  unnecessary  I 
confusion  to  argue  the  question  on  unreal  issues ;  the  right  | 
thing  is  to  say  of  all  the  orthodox  beliefs,  what  most 
orthodox  people  think,  that  they  are  too  plain  to  require 
proof,  and  too  high  to  admit  of  it. 

Professor  Calderwood’s  criticism  of  the  Utilitarian  theory 
has  many  negative  merits,  but,  like  his  theology,  it  is  unreal. 
He  first  reduces  the  difference  between  his  intuitionalism  and 
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me  plimsoll  and  the  sailors. 


Our  Seamen :  an  Appeal.  By  Samuel  Pli:Bsoll,  M.P.  Virtue 
aui  Co. 

Originality  in  a  legislator  is  a  desirable  virtue,  and  it  is 
clearly  possessed  by  the  junior  member  for  Derby.  His  first 
essay  in  the  legislative  field  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
laughter,  but  was  none  the  less  genuine,  practical,  and  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  providing  of  foot-warmers  in  railway  carriages 
of  all  classes  was  the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  and, 
though  we  cannot  affect  any  deep  sorrow  that  the  statute- 
book  has  escaped  this  addition  to  its  bulk,  still  the  princi¬ 
ple  for  which  he  then  contended  has  been  ceded,  and  last 
winter  saw  their  universal  adoption  on  several  of  our  most 
important  lines  of  railway.  May  a  similar  and  equally 
prompt  success  attend  his  new  and  far  more  arduous  under¬ 
taking  !  Mill-hands,  coal-miners,  and  even  agricultural 
labourers,  have  all  secured  their  own  special-pleaders  in 
the  .House  of  Commons,  and  now  Mr  Plimsoll  has  consti¬ 
tuted  himself  the  champion  of  a  class  of  men  about  whom 
the  English  public  has  hitherto  known  little  and  cared  less 
— our  merchant  seamen.  It  is  sometimes  a  distinct  misfor¬ 
tune  for  a  particular  class  of  men,  who  are  not  themselves 
directly  represented  in  Parliament,  to  have  their  wrongs, 
real  or  assumed,  appropriated  by  an  officious  member, 
anxious  to  make  therefrom  political  capital.  Thus  it  was 
that  Lord^Elcho’s  impertinent  assumption  of  the  role  of 
miners’  champion  brought  so  much  discredit  on  their  cause  ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  book  now 
before  us  without  being  convinced  of  the  exhaustive  labour 
and  research  that  the  author  has  brought  td  bear  upon  his 
subject,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  actuated. 

Various  critics  of  our  seaport  towns  hold  up  to  ridicule 
the  bare  idea  of  any  man  presuming  to  write  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ships  and  sailors  who  has  not  been  himself  brought 
up  amid  the  fragrance  of  tar  and  oakum.  In  this  cry  we 
cannot  join.  For  the  exposure  of  abuses  no  voice  is  so 
pitiless,  and  therefore  so  true,  as  the  one  that  has  never 
come  in  actual  contact  with  its  perpetrators.  Our  great 
social  reforms  have  never  originated  in  the  districts  that 
were  suffering  from  the  wrongs  they  sought  to  remedy. 
The  Factory  Acts  were  the  work  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
the  country  squires  ;  but  now  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
the  manufacturers  are  subscribing  to  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union,  in  order  to  set  free  the  babes  that  go  to 
plough  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven,  even  on  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  estates.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  we  are  glad  that 
the  wrongs  of  the  seamen  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
an  outsider,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  work  will  be 
much  more  thoroughly  done  by  the  member  of  an  inland 
borough  than  by  the  representative  of  any  one  of  the 
towns  that  fringe  our  coast. 

Mr  Plimsoll  commences  with  an  apology  for  writing  a  book, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  difficult  to  cull  many  passages 
that  indicate  the  absence  of  a  university  training.  But 
this  lack  of  polish  almost  enhances  the  interest  of  his 
statements,  and  gives  to  them  an  additional  air  of  reality. 
The  reader  is  throughout  strongly  impressed  with  the 
individuality  of  the  writer,  who  lays  hold  of  you,  as  it  were, 
by  the  button-hole,  and  almost  compels  you  to  listen  to  his 
startling  statements,  while  at  the  same  time  he  convinces 
you  of  their  reality.  The  way  in  which  the  book  is  ill  us-, 
trated  conduces  much  to  the  impression  that  it  makes. 
Amazed  at  some  daring  assertion,  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
be  incredulous,  but  he  turns  over  the  leaf,  and  finds  that 
an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  very  document,  whose  existence 
he  was  inclined  to  distrust,  is,  by  the  heliotype  process, 
placed  before  his  eyes.  Photography  has  certainly  never 
been  put  to  such  practical  use  as  when  its  aid  was  called  in 
by  Mr  Plimsoll,  for  without  it,  not  only  would  many  of  his 
assertions  have  found  but  little  credence,  but  many  of  his 
facts,  about  the  cruel  chicanery  connected  with  the  details 
of  ship-building,  would  have  been  absolutely  unintelligible. 

In  the  last  eleven  years,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  sailors  have  been  drowned  on  the  English 
coast,  within  ten  miles  of  the  shore.  This  enormous  loss 
does  not  include  those  on  the  open  sea.  Now,  how  far  do 
these  losses  arise  from  causes  that  are  preventible  ?  We 


venture  to  say  that  the  general  idea  of  the  public  is  that 
such  losses  are  among  the  stern  necessities  of  a  mariner’s 
life,  and  that  a  considerable  majority  of  them  are  directly 
due  to  the  extreme  violence  of  elements  that  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  the  object  of  Mr  Plim¬ 
soll  to  combat  this  widely  prevalent  notion.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Wreck  Chart  quickly  tends  to  dissipate  it. 
For  instance,  out  of  the  2,114  wrecks  on  the  British  coast 
in  1869,  no  less  than  177  occurred  when  the  weather 
was  .calm,  and  178  when  the  breeze  was  only  moderate.  In 
fact,  no  more  than  437  happened  when  the  wind  was  as 
high  as  a  gale.  The  Board  of  Trade  and  various  other 
mercantile  authorities  are  produced  to  show  how  over¬ 
whelming  is  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  avoidable  wrecks. 

There  appear  to  be  four  principal  causes  of  disasters  at 
sea  that  can  fairly  be  classed  among  preventible  accidents. 
First  comes  under. manning,  the  number  of  the  crew 
being  frequently  too  small  for  the  vessel’s  requirements ; 
secondly,  bad  stowage  and  overloading ;  thirdly,  defective 
construction ;  and  fourthly,  excess  of  insurance.  Of  the 
last  and  most  startling  of  these  causes,  Mr  Plimsoll  gives 
circumstantial  and  ample  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsayed. 
He  quotes,  for  instance,  one  case  in  which  a  ship  was  bought 
for  300Z.  and  insured  for  1,0002. ;  and  another,  in  which 
the  price  of  the  ship  was  2,5002.,  while  it  was  insured  for 
13,0002.  In  this  last  and  flagrant  case,  the  vessel  sank 
soon  after  she  sailed,  and  ‘Hwentygood,  decent,  respectable 
men,  as  I  can  personally  testify,  went  down  in  her.”  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  insurers,  or  underwriters, 
would  refrain  from  insuring  vessels  that  were  under-manned 
or  overloaded ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  whole  system  of 
underwriting  shows  that  the  interest  each  underwriter  has 
in  a  particular  loss  is  so  very  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
his  while  to  dispute  it,  or  make  difficulties  about  the  insur¬ 
ance.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  certain  firms  of  ship-owners 
become  so  notorious  for  the  rottenness  of  their  vessels 
that  they  are  unable  to  effect  any  insurance,  but  this  does 
not  happen  till  after  the  patience  of  the  underwriters  has 
been  long  and  persistently  tested.  On  this  point  Mr  Plim. 
soil  says : 


In  particular  instances,  such  is  the  evil  reputation  which  some 
bad  men  acquire,  so  generally  are  they  known  for  their  habitual 
overloading,  for  their  terribly  frequent  and  disastrous  losses,  for 
their  cynical  disregard  of  human  life,  that  after  paying  increas¬ 
ingly  high  rates  of  premium  for  insurance  in  the  ports  where 
they  are  known,  the  time  comes  when  they  can  only  insure  in 
London,  where  they  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  and  even  then,  after 
still  further  experience,  their  names  become  so  black  with  infamy, 
that  nobody  will  insure  their  risks  at  any  premium ;  and  where  it 
is  necessary  in  the  course  of  business  to  insure  cargo  not  yet  pur¬ 
chased,  as  corn  or  cotton,  the  brokers  dare  not  offer  their  ships  in 
the  room,  or  would  have  no  chance  of  success  if  they  did,  unless 
they  wrote  under  the  usual  particulars  these  damning  words : 

“Warranted  not  to  be  shipped  in  any  vessel  belonging  to - 

the  blanks  being  filled  up  with  the  name  of  certain  shipowners ; 
and  I,  Samuel  Plimsoll,  who  am  writing  this  letter,  say  that  I  have 
seen  ships  so  endorsed,  and  that  too  with  names  which  (however 
well  known  by  a  few)  stand  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  which 
their  infamous  owners  hold  their  heads  very  high  indeed ! 


It  is  further  proved  in  these  pages,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  sailors  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  these  avaricious 
capitalists,  as  the  crew  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  hired  in 
another  port  to  that  in  which  the  rotten  vessel  lies ;  that 
they  sign  the  articles  without  seeing  her ;  and  that,  if  the 
men  on  seeing  her  condition  turn  restive,  they  can  be 
arrested  without  warrant,  put  in  prbon,  and  committed  for 
twelve  weeks  of  hard  labour.  Page  after  page  of  this  re¬ 
markable  work  abounds  with  unexpected  disclosures,  and 
its  whole  tone,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  carries  with 
it  an  air  of  conviction.  Mr  Plimsoll  asks  for  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  investigation  into  the  causes  of  loss  of  life  at 
sea,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  will  meet  with 
any  opposition.  Surely  no  one  is  so  interested  in  the  sift¬ 
ing  of  these  statements  to  the  bottom  as  that  class  against 
whom  these  grave  charges  are  levelled,  and  who  are  imme¬ 
diately  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same 
spirit  that  caused  the  Tories  to  unite  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  throw  out  the  Birmingham  Sewerage  Bill  of  last  session 
ought  to  lead  them  to  desire  to  stifle  any  inquiry  that  aims 
at  men  of  property -and  wealth,  but  the  case  is  so  flagrant 
that  they  must  for  very  decency  abstain.  C.  J. 
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Writer  of  ‘Nuces’  and  ‘  Lucretills.’  (Crown  8to,  pp.  47,  Is.  6d.) 
Itivingtons.  _ 
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Kingsley.  Be V.  C.,  Selections  from  the  Writings  of.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv, 
370,6s.)  Strahan  and  Co.  , 

Lew,  (Jharles  Kathbone.  —  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  George  Pollock.  (8vo,  pp.  xxxT,  560,  188.)  W.H.  Allen 
and  Co. 

Mackeaon.  Charles.— A  Goide  to  the  Churches  of  London.  (8to,  pp.  128, 
Is.)  Metiler  and  Co. 

Men  of  the  Third  Republic.  (Crown  8vo,;  pp.  384,  68.)  Strahan 
and  Co. 

Miller,  R.  Kalley.— The  Romance  of  Astronomy.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi,  146, 
3a  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Neaves,  l>nrd.— Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  Lord  Neaves  at  hia 
Installation  as  Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  (8vo,  pp.  35.) 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Pater,  Walter  H. — Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  XV,  213,  7s.  )d.)  Macmillan. 

Porter,  Rose.— The  Winter  Fire.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  155,  Is  )  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler. 

Simcox,  G  A.— Juvenalis  Satirse.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xlix,  172,  58.)  Rivingtons. 

Spender,  Mrs— iVrted  Lives.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  344, 
3.32, 3.59,  Sis.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Isaac.— Words  and  Placea  Third  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  376,|Os.)  Macmillan. 

rhe  Cure  of  Souls  by  Purchase.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  32,  3d.)  Alexander 
Ireland  and  Co. 

Wood,  Lady.— Wild  Weather.  A  Novel  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8to» 
pp.  311, 303,  21s.)  Chapman  and  Hal). 


Seijeant  Cox  is  writing  a  popular  introduction  to  the 
study  of  psychology,  of  which  the  first  volume  on  “The 
Mechanism  of  Man  “  is  before  us.  What  crood  he  expects 


Mechanism  of  Man  “  is  before  us.  What  good  he  expects 
to  derive  from  christening  his  treatise  interrogatively 
What  am  IT  yre  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Surely  the  literary 
Serjeant  is  not  emulating  the  fashionable  novelists,  who 
startle  us  by  anking  on  the  title-page  “  Will  He  Marry 
Her?”  or  “Can  You  Forgive  Her?”  We  notice 
Ihronghout  the  book  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  italics,  and 
large  capitals,  after  a  manner  hitherto  confined  to  good 
tracts.  For  instance,  the  Serjeant  prints  the  question — 
Have  we  a  sonl  ?  in  this  w’ay — “have  we  a  SOUL  ?” 
We  defer  anj  critical  remarks  on  his  system  until  it 
appears  in  its  entirety,  and  we  hope  by  that  time  the 
Serjeant  will  have  discarded  adventitious  aids  from 
the  printer’s  compositor. 

In  our  days  w^e  have  people  who  walk  in  Rome, 
wander  in  Spain, .make  trips  in  every  conceivable  direc¬ 
tion,  try  Lapland  or  the  South  Seas,  and,  not  content 
with  these  marvellous  exhibitions  of  energy,  go  to  the 
length  of  recording  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
peregrinations  are  stinted  by  length  of  purse  or 
otherwise.  High  praise,  though  not  the  highest,  is  due 
to  these  literary  Sinbads,  if  only  they  avoid  prolixity, 
and  remember  that  to  describe  scenery  is  the  talent  of 
one  in  a  hundred,  and  even  that  this  one  often  does 
it  b&dly.  Walks  in  Florence  seem  to  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Misses  Snsan  and  Joanna  Horner  with  the 
firm  determination  to  leave  nothing  untold.  The  book 
is  an  expanded  catalogue  of  the  sights  of  Florence,  into 
whose  merits  we  shall  enter  elsewhere. 

It  is  always  important  to  have  an  epitomeof  the  views 
of  a  representative  man  brought  together  in  extracjts 
from  his  own  writings.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
some  one  has  made  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Fev. 
0,  Kingsleijy  for  which  the  preface  tells  us  “  Canon 
Kingsley  is  not  in  any  way  responsible.”  This  mode  of 
procedure  puts  us  under  a  difficulty.  Many  men,  and 
Canon  Kingsley  more  than  most,  are  liable  to  gross  mis¬ 
understanding  if  judged  by  single  actions  or  isolated 
passages  from  their  writings.  It  is  a  very  delicate  opera¬ 
tion  to  make  a  truly  representative  selection  of  either 
words  or  actions.  If  this  work  has  been  done  without 
the  Canon’s  knowledge,  the  selector  ought  at  least  to 
have  given  ns  his  name.  However,  this  is  a  matter  for 
Mr  Kingsley’s  consideration  more  than  ours.  Only  it 


will  be  a  pity  if  these  anonymous  and  unauthorised 
selections  become  prevalent. 

In  a  passage  on  the  Commination  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Canon  Kingsley  expresses  himself 
thus : 

Its  form  is  not  “Cursed  be  he  that  doeih  such  and  such  thinj^,” 
but  “Cursed  is  be  that  doeth  them.”  Does  this  seem  to  tou  a 
small  difference  ?  A  fine-drawn  question  of  words  ?  Is  there, 
then,  a  small  difference  whether  I  say  to  my  fellow-man,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  you  may  be  stricken  with  disease,  or  whether  I 
say  you  are  stricken  with  it,  whether  yon  know  it  or  not  ? 

The  difference  is  apparent,  but  the  assumptions  of  con¬ 
demnatory  power  and  of  omniscience  are  alike  deplorable. 

Some  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Soho 
Magazine  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  Words  and 
Works  171  a  London  Parish.  •  Mr  Anderson,  the  editor 
both  of  the  above-named  magazine  and  also  of  the 
volume  before  us,  has  proposed  to  himself  the  not  alto¬ 
gether  novel  plan  of  combining  secular  with  religious 
instruction,  le^ing  up  to  the  second  through  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  first.  Many  of  the  papers  are  of  merely 
local  and  even  parochial  interest.  As  a  whole  the  col¬ 
lection  is  not  of  startling  merit,  but  neither  is  it  ambi¬ 
tious  in  its  aims.  The  paper  by  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn 
Davies  on  “  Labourers*  Combinations,  from  the  clerical 
point  of  view,**  ’'condemns,  though  in  very  measured 
terms,  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  the  agricultural 
movement.  The  “  Black  Dragoons  ”  cling  to  their  uni¬ 
form  and  their  “dragooning”  ways  with  strange  per¬ 
sistency. 

Another  clergyman,  however,  the  author  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  Farmers  and  Farm  LedfonrerSy  seems  to  be  school¬ 
ing  himself,  in  spite  of  constitutional  timidity,  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  true  economic  aspect  of  strikes,  unions,  and 
agitations.  His  pamphlet  is  very  intelligent,  and,  on  the 
whole,  instructive ;  it  has  something  to  say  on  a  subject 
which  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  overlooked, — the 
prime  necessity  of  education  for  the  farmer.  » 

The  process  of  bringing  to  light  the  literary  treasures 
which  scholars  assure  us  lie  in  unsuspected  abundance 
in  Oriental  mines  goes  on  but  slowly.  The  adventures 
of  ten  princes  which  Mr  Jacob  translates  from  the 
Sanskrit  under  the  title  of  Hindoo  Tales  are  jewels  from 
this  mine,  though  of  no  great  worth.  The  translator 
says  that  some  of  the  incidents  correspond  with  those  of 
the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  but  of  course  the  stories  differ 
very  widely  in  style  and  colouring  from  those  invaluable 
gems.  Mr  Jacob  offers  them  as  illustrations  of 
Hindoo  manners  aud  morals,  which  he  sums  up  as  “  nn- 
'  scrupulous  deception,  ready  invention,  extreme  credulity 
and  superstition,  and  disregard  of  human  life.” 

Most  people  will  have  forgotten  that  Miller  was  the 
name  of  that  ill-starred  Cambridge  undergraduate 
against  w  hom  the  fates  warred  so  persistently  at  the  time 
when  he  took  his  degree.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  which  forced  him  to  drive  for  his  health  in  a  pony- 
carriage,  and  in  spite  of  the  broken  limb  which  resulted 
from  the  upset  of  that  pony- carriage,  Mr  Miller  was 
second  wrangler,  if  w’e  mistake  not,  and  first  Smith’s 
prizeman.  Now  he  has  written,  “  not  so  much  to  instruct 
as  to  entertain,”  The  Roinaiice  of  Astroiwmy.  The  papers 
are  resuscitated,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  pages  of  a 
defunct  University  magazine ;  the  facts  are  trustworthy, 
and  the  speculations  not  too  dry. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr  Simeox’s  Satires  of  Juvenal 
in  no  important  respect  differs  from  its  predecessor. 
Intended  for  the  “  schoolboy  and  undergraduate,’*  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  Mr  Siracox’s  labours  do  not  receive 
a  much  wider  appreciation.  Iopho7i  contains  in  a  small 
compass  much  handy  and  practical  advice  on  a  subject 
whose  importance  is  daily  lessening, — the  manufacture 
of  Greek  lambics. 

There  is  just  now  a  plague  of  Erewhons  and  Coming 
^ces.  Another  comes  buzzing  at  us,  calling  itself  very 
innocently  Colynibia.  The  unwary  reader,  however, 
soon  detects  a  foe.  “  From  the  still,  clear  water  of  the 
enclosed  sea  a  man’s  head  suddenly  emerged.  The  head 
was  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  helmet,  made  of  some 
shilling  material,  and  he  w’ore  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which 
gave  a  very  droll  appearance  to  his  dripping  face.”  Let 
no  one  be  discouraged  at  this,  it  is  the  prelude  to  no 
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elaborate  “  constitation-building  ”  or  tedious  concoctions 
of  morality  and  happiness.  The  book  is  written  in  the 
narratiFe-form,  readable  throoghont,  if  not  very  forcible. 
The  chapter  headed  “  A  Misplaced  Affection  ”  is  very 
amnsingy  and  contains  some  sound  doctrine  on  tbe 
subject  of  marriage. 

Mr  Armstrong’s  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic^  have 
been  published  before.  We  would  draw  attention  to  the 
following  driblet  as  a  specimen  of  what  poetry  is  not. 

No,  no,  no, — 

Take  thy  will ; 

Clasp  me  so : 

Hold  me  still. 

Hold  me  stilL 

Be  my  king ; 

Make  me  blest ; 

On  thy  breast 

I  will  cling, 

I  will  reap. 

There  is  a  page  and  a-half  of  this,  and  it  looks  like 
the  sinuosities  of  a  mouse’s  tail. 

MrBae’s  Men  of  the  Third  RepuhliCy  published  originally 
in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  News^  contains  portraits  of 
twenty-six  of  the  leading  statesmen,  journalists,  and 
authors  that  flourished  in  Imperial  times,  and  live  now, 
write,  speak,  and  act,  more  unrestrainedly. 

Ebridatis  Encomium  ;  of  the  Praise  or  Drunkenness,  is 
reprinted  with  fac-simile  eng^vings  from  the  edition  of 
1723.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  “  reprints  on  the  drink 
question.”  **  One  need  not  go  out  of  England  for  examples 
of  hard  drinking,”  says  Boniface  Oinophilus,  the  author, 

“  our  country,  God  bless  it,  does  not  come  behind  any 
other  in  this  particular.” 

The  Life  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  Pollock  follows 
quickly  on  the  veteran’s  death.  It  was  written,  as  the 


“Lb  TrtaxO!?.”  (Gavotte.)  By  J.  Th  odore  Trekell.  Cramer  and 
Co. 

Bourbbb:  in  F.  major.  By  J.  T.  Trekell.  Cramer  and  Co. 

Tout  8EUL  !  Nocturne.  ByP.  Semler.  Cramer  and  C>o. 

Mirxbva.  By  P.  Semler.  Cramer  and  Co. 

Tub  Humming  Bird’s  Song.  By  J.  Pridham.  Cocks  and  Co. 

A  Robb  in  Hbatbn.  Transcribed  for  tbe  Pianoforte  by  Brinley 
Richards.  Cocks  and  Go. 

Tub  “Galatba.”  Walta.  Transcribed  for  tbe  Pianoforte  by  J. 
Rammel.  Cramer  and  Go. 

Tax  Salutb.  Gal<m.  By  C.  H.  R.  Marriott.  Cramer  and  Co. 

“  Lbs  Bavabds.”  Galop  upon  airs  from  Offenbach’s  Operetta.  By 
C.  H.  R.  Marriott.  Cramer  and  Co. 

The  second  parts  of  *The  New  Musical  Monthly’  fully 
sustain  tbe  promise  of  the  first  numbers.  Ou  tbe  whole  tbe 
song  edition  is  superior  this  month  to  that  devoted  to  piauo- 
forte  pieces.  Every  one  of  the  songs  it  contains  possesses 
some  merit,  and  it  comprises  a  postliumous  composition  by 
Mendelssohn,  which,  although  it  is  hut  a  trifie,  is  exceedingly 
sweet  and  simple,  and  reveids  tbe  true  touch  of  the  maestro. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  German  words  of  this  song  have  not  been 
pnuted  along  with,  or  instead  of,  the  Euglish  version,  as  the 
English  words  are  veiy  faulty.  M.  Rong^’s  “  Isle  of  Love  ” 
is  a  clever,  fanciful  song,  which  will  give  the  singer  a  capital 
opportunity  of  displaying  her  powers  of  vocalisation  ana  her 
musical  culture.  Mr  Walter  Maefarren’s  “The  Sea  bath 
its  Pearls  ”  is  chaste,  simple,  and  beautiful,  and  will  be 
welcome  to  that  able  composer’s  numerous  admirers.  “Onr 
Lovers  Fight  for  our  Native  Land,”  by  Mr  J.  L.  Hatton,  is 
a  roirited,  dashing  ballad  that  is  likely  to  be  popular ;  and 
although  M.  J.  Huprato’s  “  Farewell”  is  not  so  attractive 
as  his  *‘Salterello”  of  the  previous  mouth,  it  is  a  credit¬ 
able  composition.  M.  Jules  Arnoud’s  “  To  a  Young 'Lady  ” 
is  the  least  successful  song  in  tbe  number,  and  yet 
there  is  something  pleasing  in  it.  There  is  a  want  of  variety 
in  the  pianoforte  part  for  this  month,  all  the  pieces,  with  one 
exception,  being  cast  in  a  rather  grave  and  serious  strain. 
The  exception  is  Herr  Albert  Jun^ann’s  “La  Forge,”  a 
strong,  rattling,  noisy  piece  of  very  decided  merit.  M.  Jules 
Philipot’s  “Campauella”  is  a  beautiful  sketch,  with  a  fine 


preface  informs  us,  partly  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  chap-  breezy  open-air  feeling  in  it,  and  the  resonance  of  the  bells  is 


ters  were  submitted  to  him  for  revision  as  they  were 
completed.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Of  Mr  W.  H.  Pater’s  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  a  collection  of  art  essays,  we  also  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  that  admirable  little  book  Words 
and  Places  has  reached  its  third  edition.  It  is  in  some 
respects  compressed;  ** appendices  and  other  literary 
scaffolding  have  been  removed,  and  the  reader  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  results,  apart  from  methods  of  research.” 

Tbe  sale  of  Church  livings  always  strikes  us  as  an  ill- 
starred  Jonas,  whom  the  Established  Church  mariner, 
hoping  to  weather  the  storm,  would  do  well  to  cast  over¬ 
board  first  of  all.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  Church  and 
her  simony  will  go  to  the  bottom  together.  The  curious  in 
after  ages  will  pore  with  some  interest  over  such  pam-  j 


I  veiy  agreeably  wafted  about.  “Le  Cr^puscule,”  by  M. 
Charles  Salaman,  is  also  a  very  good  descriptive  piece  ;  and 
M.  Charles  Magner’s  “  S^r^nade  ”  is  superior  to  the  average 
of  this  class  of  composition.  M.  Fr^dric  Brimon’s  “  Le 
Cliant  des  Adieux”  hardly  corresponds  to  its  title.  The 
melody  is  graceful,  but  it  is  repeated  too  often,  and  it  depends 
too  much  on  its  embellishments  for  its  effect.  Mr  Lindsay 
SlopeFs  “Idylle”  has  a  musical  opening,  but  the  second 
part  does  not  seem  to  have  much  connection  with  the  first. 

“  Little  Maid  of  Arcadee  ”  is  one  of  those  refined  pastoral- 
burlesque  songs  that  always  command  the  hearty  approv^  of 
tbe  audiences  that  assemble  at  tbe  Gallery  of  Illustration 
and  Mr  Sullivan  has  happily  caught,  and  reflected  in  his 
music,  the  quiet,  bantering  tone  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  verses.  J  u 
this  song  the  courting  experiences  of  a  little  maid,  who  is  not 
BO  simple  as  she  looks,  are  related  with  an  amusing  Simple- 
Simon-like  simplicity,  which,  however,  breaks  down  signifi¬ 
cantly  at  critical  points  in  the  narrative  of  the  heroine’s 
career,  as,  for  instance,  when,  after  being  brought  to  death’s 


phlets  as  the  two  before  us,  The  Sale  of  Church  Livings,  door  with  grief  at  the  faithless  conduct  of  her  first  lover, 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr  J.  C.  Cox,  of  Belper,  at  the  “another  came  to  woo,  and  again  the  roses  grew.”  There  is 
recent  disestablishment  Conference  at  Birmingham,  and  scope  in  this  subject  for  the  display  of  Mr  Sullivan’s 
The  Cure  of  Souls  by  Purchase.  Mr  Cox  proves  by  statis-  grander  gifts  as  a  song-writer,  but  even  this  playful  trifle  is 
tics  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  livings  ch^acterised  by  a  dramatic  feeline  and  a  richness  of  texture 

Sr"'?*,"*  Ss 

moment  for  Mle  or  barter.  “  ^eet  religion,”  then,  as  popular,  but  to  produce  ito  full  effect  the  singer  will  require  to 

nave  a  clear  perception  of  the  subtle  irony  that  pervades  both 
words  and  music.  “Only  a  Year  Ago,”  and  “Her  Image 
Haunts  Me  Yet,”  are  both  very  good  pathetic  songs.  The 


represented  by  the  Church  of  England,  has  become  a 
drug  in  the  market. 

Mackeson^s  Gutde  to  the  Churches  of  London  will  be 


valuable  to  pulpit-fanciers.  It  has  also  a  word  to  say  sentiment  of  the  foi-mer  is  tenderly  sorrowful,  while  that  of 
on  the  architecture  (!)  of  each  edifice.  As  the  name  of  »  blending  of  bitter  scorn  with  passionate  regret. 

the  architect  is  also  given,  wo  can  amuse  ourselves  by  L®  nothing  v^  original  in  the  music  of  either  of  thwe 

exeerfifincT  oovorallvr  p  I,  A  •  ^  songs,  but  in  both  instances  it  is  m  harmony  with  the  words, 

execrating  severally  the  author  of  each  hideous  design.  fairly  effective.  The  consti-uctiqn  of  “Her  Image 

—  —  —  Haunts  Me  Yet”  is  somewhat  peculiar,  each  verse  com- 

NFW  HTTTQTP  mencing  with  an  allegro  in  waltz-time,  and  passing  into  an 

.p  __  i- XiVV  JMUtolL/.  andante  in  common-time,  which  accords  very  well  with  the 

Monthly;  a  Maaozine  of  New  Copyright  Music. 


K  o-  o?.  New  Copyright  Music,  conflicting  feelings  expressed  in  the  song. 

Pianoforte  Pifces).  Enoch  and  Sons.  v  a  «  j£  were  Horses,” — which  is  the  best  of  Mr  Alfred 

Littlb  Maid  of  Abcaveb.  Words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Mnsic  by  Rosen’s  two  songs, — is  spirited  and  pleasing,  the  descriptive 
Arthur  S.  SuIHvsb.  Cramer  and  Co.  passages  in  particular  being  rather  effective.  I'be  words  of 

^  ^**^’*®  MelriUe.  Music  by  h Gate”  would  have  admitted  of  a  more 

Hm  Imao,  Word,  by  J.  H.  Ewing.  Muuc  by  d™™?*'®  treatnwnt  than  they  have  re^wed  ; 

Lynette.  Coiks  and  Co.  J  j  besides,  somewhat  trivial  and  unaigninea. 

wbrb  Horses.  Words  by  Charles  Mackay.  Music  by  Signor  Barri’s  “Alone  for  Ever  !  ”  a  romance  composed  ex - 

pressly  for  Madame  Titiens,  is  very  suitable  for  that  lady  s 
Alfred Gardeii  Gate.  Words  by  T.  S.  Wilson.  Music  by  voice  and  style.  The  song  is  deeply  earnest  and  sad  in  feel- 

CHRISTMAS  Carols  :  Ancient  and  Modern.  Cramer  and  Co.  is  in  every  respect  highly  creditable  to  the  publisUtrs.  it 
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coQtalns  fourteen  ancient  and  modern  carols,  including  several 
of  the  most  widely  popular,  and  is  very  handsomely  printed  on 
fine  stiff  paper.  Among  the  ancient  carols,  we  may  mention 
**  God  Rest  you.  Merry  Gentlemen”  and  “The  Boar’s  Head;” 
and  among  the  modern,  Mendelssohn’s  “  Hark !  the  Herald 


Angels  Sing,”  and  three  compositions  by  Mr  J.  F.  Simpson, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collection,  although 
they  are  not  quite  so  piquant  as  some  of  the  old  carols. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr  J.  Theodore  Trekell  has  been 
h^py  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  for  his  two  pieces — 
“Le  Trianon"  and  “Bourr^” — which  are  apparently  in¬ 
tended  as  companion  pieces.  He  hiw  evidently  no  special 
aptitude  for  reproducing  antique  music,  and  the  gavotte  and 
bourr^e  are  two  old  dances  that  need  to  be  skilfully  treated 
to  make  them  at  all  pleasing.  Dancing  must  have  been  a 
sadly-solemn  business  indeed  in  those  old  days,  if  Mr  Tre- 
kella  renderings  convey  a  correct  impression  or  these  dances. 
There  is  a  curiously  frequent  use  or  tied  notes  in  both  of 
these  pieces,  which  in  many  passages  makes  them  resemble 
organ  music ;  and  they  are  both,  but  especially  the  gavotte, 
somewhat  fugal  in  their  character. 

We  greatly  prefer  M.  Paul  Semler’s  nocturne  “  Tout  Seul !  ” 
to  his  “  grande  Marche  Militaire  ” — “  Minerva.”  In  ^  the 
former  we  have  a  fair  delineation  of  a  quiet,  grey,  twilight 
scene,  and  it  is  apparently  for  this  class  of  composition  that 
the  writer’s  style  is  best  adapted.*  His  “  Minerva  ”  is  not  a 
siitisfactory  production.  It  contains  several  very  clumsy 
passages,  the  worst  being  that  on  the  sixth  page,  which 
considerably  mars  the  effect  of  the  march,  and  is  indeed  so 
bad  that  we  should  advise  the  player  to  skip  it. 

In  “The  Humming  Bird’s  Song”  Mr  Pridham  gives  us  a 
very  creditable  music-box  imitation.  Were  the  hearer  in  an 
adjoining  room  to  that  where  this  morceau  was  being  played 
with  a  delicate  lightness  of  touch,  he  might  readily  enough 
fancy  he  was  listening  to  one  of  those  feeble  but  pretty  in¬ 
struments  once  so  much  in  vogue.  The  scherzo  is  particu¬ 
larly  happy,  with  its  playful  tinkling  notes.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  degrees  of  excellence  even  in  music-boxes,  and  Mr 
Pridham  has  not  ap[>arently  chosen  one  of  the  finest  quality 
for  his  model.  We  fear  that  “The  Humming  Bird’s  Song” 
will  not  be  so  general  a  favourite  in  the  drawing-room  as  M. 
Immanuel  Li^ich’s  “Musical  Box,”  published  now  some 
years  ago  and  still  frequently  played. 

In  transcribing  M.  Abt’s  song,  “A  Rose  in  Heaven,”  Mr 
Brinley  Richards  has  had  an  exceedingly  easy  task,  but  he 
has  performed  it  extremely  well.  He  has  shown  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  discretion  in  abstaining  from  introducing  new 
matter  into  his  transcription.  The  melody  is  here  set  down 
ill  a  simple  and  unaffected  manner,  and  it  is  harmonised  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  song.  Perhaps  it  appears  even  more 
striking  in  Mr  Richards’s  transcription  than  in  M.  Abt’s  song. 

Mr  J.  Rummel  does  not  venture  upon  an  independent 
track,  but  prefers  to  lean  upon  some  one  else,  and  have  the 
support  of  their  melody.  This  time  it  is  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  “Galatea”  that  he  transcribes,—- a  waltz  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  it  is  already  well  known.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  Mr  Rummel  has  done  ample  justice  to 
Lis  orimnal,  in  his  setting  of  it  for  the  piano. 

Mr  U.  H.  R.  Marriott  is  always  bold  and  dashing  in  his 
dance  pieces,  but  he  is  best  when  he  has  his  full  fling,  and  does 
not  hamper  his  movements  with  the  melodies  of  other  com¬ 
posers.  Consequently  “  The  Salute  ”  galop,  which  is  all  his 
own,  is  superior  to  his  “  Les  Bavards,”  a  galop  which  consists 
of  airs  from  Offenbach’s  operetta  of  that  name.  Both  these 
dance -pieces  are  superbly  and  artistically  illustrated. 

C.  A.  W. 


THE  THEATRES. 

At  the  Queen’s,  “Old  London,”  an  adaptation  by  Mr  F. 
Boyle  of  “  Les  Chevaliers  du  Brouillard,”  was  produced  on 
W eduesday  week.  The  original  drama  was  popular  in  Paris 
when  first  brought  out,  and  treated  of  the  fortunes  of  Jack 
Sheppard  and  his  companions.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  Jack  Sheppa^  is  a  name  fraught  with  danger  to  English 


one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  in  which  highway  roboery  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  heroism,  and  foot-pads  and  roughs  are 
depicted  p  poMessing  many  virtues,  such  as  faithfulness, 
self-devotion,  kind-heartedness,  and  good  humour,  to  atone  for 
that  amiable  and  amusing  little  vice,  dishonesty.  The  life  of 
these  people  would  seem  to  have  been  not  without  much  that 
is  diverting  and  pleasantly  exciting.  Their  spirits  were  never 
depressed,  even  when  in  prison  and  awaiting  the  gallows, 
and  their  predilection  for  climbing  up  the  walls  of  houses 
and  entering  rooms  habitually  by  the  windows  (especially 
when  defended  by  thick  iron  bars),  and  the  faculty  for  per¬ 
forming  this  feat,  must  have  given  to  the  ordinary  business  of 


their  lives  to  save  their  friends.  Dick  Wastrell,  the  king 
over  some  hundreds  of  these  gentlemen,  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  He  begins  life  as  an  apprentice,  but,  with  a  soul  above 
the  petty  details  of  the  workshop,  he  escap^  to  the  more  con- 

genial  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Mint,  ana,  after  a  short  but 
rilliant  career,  ho  is  caught  and  lodged  in  Newgate.  He  gets 
free  again  and  is  again  arrested,  but  a  pardon  arrives  just  at 
the  right  moment,  and  all  ends  welL  His  actions  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  all  criminal,  and  it  is  with  those  of  which  the  end  is 
honourable,  though  the  road  is  somewhat  sinuous,  that  the 
plot  of  the  drama  has  to  do.  A  certain  wicked  baronet  is 
seeking  to  kill  Dick’s  brother  apprentice,  Steve  Wyvern,  and 
steal  his  lawful  inheritance,  and  the  contest  between  the  hero 
and  Wyvern’s  enemy,  and  the  final  triumph  of  virtue  in  the 
person  of  Dick  Wlastrell  alias  Jack  Sheppard,  form  the 
main  subjects  of  interest  in  the  story. 

In  spite  of  its  absurdly  false  presentment  of  life  and 
character,  this  play  contains  some  dramatic  situations  which 
afford  opportunities  for  forcible  acting.  The  best  of  these 
fall  to  the  share  of  Miss  Isabel  Clifton,  who,  however,  is  over¬ 
weighted  in  the  part  of- Mrs  Wastrell.  Much  might  be  made 
of  the  scene  in  which  the  widow  strives  to  collect  her 
scattered  and  dazed  wits  sufficiently  to  give  to  her  son  the 
directions  which  will  enable  him  to  elude  his  pursuers,  and 
of  another  scene  in  Newgate,  where  she  distracts  the 
attention  of  a  spy  from  the  window  through  which  Dick 
may  be  seen  dangling  on  some  strips  of  blwket,  by  means 
of  which  he  is  making  his  escape.  Miss  Clifton’s  generally 
lugubrious  and  unromantic  picture  of  Widow  Wastrell  is  not 
calculated  to  excite  a  lively  commiseration  for  her  sufferings, 
nor  is  the  general  monotony  of  the  performance  atoned  for 
by  any  special  display  of  power  where  the  occasion  demands 
it.  The  part  of  Dick  Wastrell  can  scarcely  be  adequately 
represented  by  an  actress,  although  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  the  interest  called  forth  by  his  adventures  is  due  to  the 
charming  representation  of  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson.  On  this 
lady’s  performance  hangs  such  success  as  the  piece  is  destined 
to  enjoy,  the  rest  of  the  characters  being  drawn  after  com¬ 
monplace  and  time-worn  models,  uninteresting  in  themselves, 
and  not  endowed  with  any  special  attraction  oy  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  delivered  oy  the  actors. 

Mr  Bandmann’s  performance  of  Hamlet  at  the  Princess’s 
does  not  add  aiwtning  of  value  to  our  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  Danish  prince.  Mr  Bandmann  is'  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  capable  actor,  practised  in  all  the  resources  of  hU 
art  in  a  thorough  manner  which  is  characteristic  of  his  nation, 
but  he  does  not  evince  that  critical  ability  by  which  some  of 
his  countrymen  have  been  able  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  works  of  our  great  poet.  His  representation  is 
careful,  and  shows  conclusively  that  much  thought  has  been 
expended  upon  it,  but  the  thought  seems  to  have  been  turned 
rather  towards  matters  of  detail  than  to  the  central  idea,  the 
result  being  a  number  of  small  innovations  which,  on  con¬ 
sideration,  appear  unmeaning  and  useless,  when  not  absolutely 
detrimental  to  the  true  effect.  This  constant  striving  after 
novel  readings  and  “business”  is  becoming  a  characteristic  of 
our  revivals  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  To  speak  a  passage 
with  an  unexpected  accent,  and  to  accompany  it  with  some 
gesture  not  before  used,  seem  to  be  the  great  objects  of  mos 
modern  actors.  It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that  thi 
method  is  at  variance  with  the  true  order  of  procedure.  Let 
the  actor  first  grasp  the  main  idea  of  the  chai'acter  he  is  to 
portray,  and  the  smaller  points  in  behaviour  and  speech  will 
become  clear  to  him,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  them 
in  two  ways.  Mr  ^^ndmann’s  Hamlet  gives  us  no  evidence 
of  this  process ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  appear  to  have 
taken  up  each  passage  separately,  and  devised  some  mode 
of  interpretation  which  should  be  peculiar,  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  nature  and  inner  feelings  o 
the  speaker.  In  restoring  some  scenes  usually  omitted 
Mr  Bandmann  shows,  however,  excellent  judgment.  One 
of  these  in  which  Hamlet  refuses  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  killing  the  King  whilst  he  is  praying,  because  his  soul 
might  go  to  Heaven,  gives  a  necessary  touch  to  the  portrait, 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  being  the  only  instance  in 
the  play  of  the  trait  it  illustrates.  It  has  been  said  that  such 
crueltv  was  inconsistent  with  the  nnft  end  AfFentinnate  dis- 


cruelty  was  inconsistent  with  the  soft  and  affectionate  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Prince  ;  a  criticism  showing,  we  think,  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  peculiar  developments  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter.  The  entrance  of  Fortinbras  with  the  soldiers,  after 
the  death  of  Hamlet,  now  closes  the  play,  and  here  al^  the 
return  to  the  original  form  is  to  be  commended.  From  a 
certain  point  of  view,  the  usual  conclusion  with  the  words, 


dailv  life  a  strange  and  stimulating  charm.  Moreover,  in  case 
of  danger,  companions  were  ever  near  at  hand  ready  to  risk 


air  in  a  heated  room,  it  braces  the  nerves,  and  enables  u*  ^ 
see  the  occurrences  of  the  drama  in  their  true  light ;  it 
a  salient  colour  to  the  picture,  giving  to  the  whole  a  bro^ 
and  comprehensive  harmony.  The  manner  in  which  the 
secondary  parts  are  played  calls  for  no  special  remark. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  settlement  of  last  week  ha^  the  effect  of  rendering 
business  very  dull  towards  its  close  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
tendency  of  prices  last  Saturday  was  upward.  Consols  im¬ 
proved  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  generally  better.  Eailway 
Stock  was,  however,  depressed,  Caledonian  falling  percent. 

The  present  week  opened  favourably.  On  Monday  Consols 
rose  I  for  money  and  1-16  for  the  account.  Foreign 
Securities  were  also  better,  the  news  from  the  Paris  Bourse 
being  encouraging.  Bailway  Shares  improved  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fall  in  coal  and  the  anticipation  that  the  South 
Wales  strike  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  Tuesday  the 
upward  tendency,  with  the  exception  of  British  Railway 
Stock,  was  still  maintained.  Consols  improved  1-16,  and 
Foreign  Stocks— especially  French — were  higher.  In  Rail¬ 
way  Stock,  Great  Northern  and  North  British  suffered  most. 
The  upward  movement  in  the  British  Funds  was  continued 
on  Wednesday.  Consols  advanced  ^  to  J.  Foreign  Stocks, 
too — with  the  exception  of  Spanish — were  also  better.  Rail¬ 
way  Stocks  were  again  dull,  Great  Western  suffering 
severely  in  consequence  of  a  spurious  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  the  dividend  would  be  only  6  per  cent.  On  Thursday 
the  market  was  again  firm.  Consols  were  quoted  at  92j  to  ^ 
for  money  and  account.  Several  descriptions  of  Foreign 
Bonds  also  improved,  including  French  and  Spanish.  Rail¬ 
way  Stocks  also  rallied,  with  the  exception  of  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  and  North  British,  which  showed  a 
slight  decrease.  Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  dull 
yesterday.  Foreig^n  Bonds  were  worse,  and  several  Railways 
declined  J  to  f.  Consols,  however,  were  steady. 

The  demand  for  money  in  the  Discount  Market  has  only 
been  moderate,  and  the  supply  plentiful.  Still  the  minimum 
rate  of  3^  per  cent  is  being  generally  charged  for  good  bills. 
The  Bank-rate  remains  unaltered. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  699,414/.  in  public 
deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  651,465/.  in  other  deposits  ;  the 
former  now  standing  at  13,674,499/.,  and  the  latter  at 
18,946,028/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  24,828,095/., 
being  a  decrease  of  64,750/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  l^th 
departments  has  increased  by  272,847/.,  it  standing  now  at 
25,278,593/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  46|. 

The  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  has 
announced  in  anticipation  of  the  general  meeting  that  the 
accounts  disclose  a  balance  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  dividend 
of  6^  per  cent.,  carrying  over  a  surplus  of  25,000/. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil 
Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of  400,000/.,  in  20,000 
shares  of  20/.  each.  The  Company  has  had  granted  to  it 


Sunday  Lectur®  Society.— On  Sunday,  Feb.  16,  Lawson  Tait^ 
Esq.,  lectured  on  **  Pre- Historic  Fortifications  *,  and  the  Military 
Engineering  of  our  Ancestors  during  the  Stone  Age."  The  legend 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  he  said,  is  not  compatible  with  what  has 
actually  been  the  history  of  all  early  races.  It  represents  man  as 
originally  intelligent,  innocent,  and  peaceful,  and  hence  it  has 
been  argued  that  he  has  degenerated,  that  the  peerless  inhabitant 
of  Paradise  was  driven  into  the  outer  world,  there  in  many  cases 
te  become  but  little  removed  from  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The 
view  of  the  anthropologists  is  exactly  the  reverse.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  men  originally  were  in  a  low  and  brutish  condition;  that 
war  was  incessant  among  them  as  throughout  the  animal  world,  a 
war  not  of  rivalry  or  sentiment,  not  of  class  against  class  or 
nation  against  nation,  but  a  fierce  and  daily  struggle  between 
individuals  for  life  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  this  the  evo¬ 
lutionists  add  that  it  is  this  very  struggle  which  has  raised  men 
from  their  state  of  savagism  to  their  present  civilised  condition. 
The  testimony  of  facts  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  anthropologists.  One  such  fact  is,  that  w’herever  traces  of 
man’s  past  life  are  found  savagism  is  seen  to  have  preceded  civi¬ 
lisation  ;  and  this  holds  good  even  where  the  civilisation  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  return  to  barbarism. 
Another  fact  is  that  a  gradual  progress  from  the  rude  to  the  skil¬ 
ful  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  work  of  men’s  hands ;  and  in  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  life  is  this  progress  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in 
that  which  relates  to  their  fighting  habits.  It  is  indeed  curious 
that  progress  in  the  art  of  war  should  be  one  of  the  surest  signs 
of  advance  in  civilisation,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  weapon  should 
be  the  measure  of  the  culture  attained  ;  but,  curious  though  it  be, 
it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  methods  of  warfare  advance  in  direct 
ratio  with  civilisation,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  the 
remains  of  the  weapons  used  have  been  adopted  as  the  means  for 
classifying  the  developmental  history  of  man’s  social  and  political 
life.  Civilisation,  then,  began  when  man,  or  man’s  immediate 
predecessor,  supplied  himself  for  the  first  time  with  a  weapon, — a 
weapon  fashioned  in  some  rude  way  to  suit  its  end.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  nothing  more  than  the  roughly-chipped  flint  pebble  of  the 
drift,  at  first  merely  clutched  in  the  hand,  then  attached  in  one 
of  many  methods  to  a  stick.  This  simple  instrument  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  weapons  of  precision;  from  the  flint 
pebble  to  the  rifle  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  connected 
development,  and  with  this  development,  through  all  its  successive 
stages,  civilisation  in  the  other  departments  of  life  has  kept  even 
step.  It  was  no  great  discovery  for  our  savage  ancestor  to  find 
that,  by  standing  on  an  eminence,  however  small,  he  could  use 
his  weapon  with  greater  efficiency  ;  hence  for  the  habitation  he 
had  to  defend  he  naturally  chose  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
But  even  there  it  was  not  at  first  a  fortress  he  sought  to 
construct,  but  rather  a  burrow  in  which  to  conceal  himself. 
And  the  reason  is  this.  Man,  like  the  fiercer  animals,  lived 
at  first  apart  from  his  kind.  The  advantages  of  co-operation 
were  not  revealed  at  first ;  they  dawned  upon  him  by  degrees. 
War  then  consisted  of  encounters  between  individuals,  and  to 
such  forts  would  be  of  no  use.  Afterwards  a  few  families  would 


ajij,  eacn.  ine  tympany  nas  nad  ^ranted  to  it  such  forts  would  be  of  no  use.  Afterwards  a  few  families  would 
by  the  Government  of  Brazil  an  exclusive  privilege  for  forty  join  together,  and  war  would  be  between  tribe  and  tribe.  To  such 
years.  The  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil  have  also  it  would  be  distinctly  advantageous  on  the  approach  of  danger  to 
made  special  concessions.  The  object  of  the  Company  is  to  resort  to  some  place  the  natural  strength  of  which  could,  without 
set  up  telegraphic  communications  between  Rio  de  Janeiro,  much  difficulty,  be  increased  by  the  piling  together  of  a  few 


Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Argentine  and 
Uruguayan  States. 

The  New  Buxton  Lime  Company,  Limited,  has  also  issued 
its  prospectus.  The  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  working  the  celebrated  Limestone  Quarry  at 
Harpur  Hill,  near  Buxton.  It  is  proposed  that  the  capital 
shall  consist  of  10,000  shares  of  10/.  each.  40,000/.  in  Shares 
and  Debenture  Bonds  are  now  issued,  of  which  the  vendor 
takes  14,000/.  as  payment  in  full. 

The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 

Consols,  92J  to  92§  for  money,  and  92  and  9-16ths  to  92 
and  ll-16ths  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
9^1^  to  9li;  ditto,  1885,  92?  to  93;  ditto,  1887,  93?  to  93|;  ditto, 
^n-Forties,  89)to  894  ex.  div. ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.Funded  Loan, 
*10^  to  9O5 ;  Erie  Railway,  52  to  52 J ;  Illinois  Central,  94? 

Rentes,  55^  to  55^ ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
100}  to  lOOj ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  87  to  87}  ex  div. ;  ditto 
^rip,  6  5-16  to  6  7-16  ex  div.  prem. ;  Honduras, «  1870,  25  to 
-^6;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  18G1,  65  1-16  to  65  3-16  ex 
div.;  Mexican,  m  to  17^;  Paraguy’,  1871,  71}  to  724; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  76|  to  7o|  ex  div. ;  Portuguese, 
to  40  ex  d. ;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  92  to  92^  ex  d. ; 
ditto,  1871,94  to  944;  ditto,  1872,93  to  93^;  Nicolai  Railway, 
7(>jto  771;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents  ,  24  13-16  to  24  15-16  ex 
div. ;  ^ditto,  1872,  Scrip,  4|  tp  4i  dis. ;  Turkish  Five  per 

Six  per  Cents., 

i-,  ,  ',?4  to  73}  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  668  to 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  74|  to  74?;  Uruguay  Six 
per  Cents.,  78}  to  78}  ex  div.  ;  Egyptian,  1868,  931  to  93?  ; 
Khedive,  874  to  884. 

British  J^ilway  Shares :  — Brighton,  78|  to  781;  Cale- 
doniao,  964  to  964;  Great  Eastern,  40^  to  41;  Great 
^27;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1494  to  150;  Lon- 
OA  No«*»-Western,  148|  to  149 ;  London,  Chatham,  and 
f*  oA®  *  Metropolitan,  69^  to  69^  ex  div. ;  ditto  District, 
Midland,  1414  to  142;  North  British,  648  to  64}; 
South  Consols,  1644  to  164^ ;  Sheffield,  79S  to  80 ; 


Cale- 

Great 


blocks  of  stone.  And  this  is  the  story  as  told  to  us  by  the  remains. 
At  first  a  mere  hole,  too  small  for  numbers,  too  small  to  contain 
even  a  family  and  their  necessary  supplies  for  long.  Then  a 
larger  construction,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  few  families 
who  had  discovered  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mutual  com¬ 
panionship  and  from  a  common  refuge  in  time  of  invasion.  In 
remains  of  this  class  we  find  small  chambers  for  stores,  the  idea 
of  a  prolonged  occupation  being  evidently  entertained.  There  is 
to  be  seen  also  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  entrance 
is  quickly  and  easily  blocked  by  those  within  ;  a  small  chamber 
being  prepared  off  the  underground  passage,  and  a  few  feet  from 
the  entrance,  in  which  a  supply  of  stones  was  kept,  suitable  for 
the  closing  of  the  passage  on  the  first  alarm.  The  next  step  in 
the  art  of  fortification  would  be  prompted  by  the  discovery  that 
to  desert  the  home  was  less  advantageous  than  to  defend  it.  The 
village  was  placed  inside  the  fort,  and  thus,  through  more  than 
one  intermediate  stage,  we  reach  the  sheltering  castle  of  the 
Norman  chief.  As  our  pre-historic  ancestors  advanced  in  mili¬ 
tary  engineering  sites  were  chosen  with  less  care,  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  than  those  relating  to  their  strength  influenced  the 
selection  of  them,  it  being  felt  that  man  was  better  able  than 
before  to  supplement  their  natural  advantages.  We  have  also 
interesting  evidence  that  these  remains  were  sometimes  intended 
for  the  general  defence  against  a  national  enemy,'  inasmuch  as 
there  are  instances  of  their  being  placed  within  sight  of  each 
other,  and  thus  serving  as  a  system  of  beacons,  anticipating  one 
of  the  advantages  of  modern  military  telegraphy.  Some  of  these 
remains  of  a  late  pre-historic  date  deserve  to  be  called  castles, 
being  rude  but  strong  round  towers.  The  walls  are  double,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  distance  of  several  feet  at  the  bottom  and  approaching 
towards  the  top.  They  are  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  dice-box, 
the  upper  part  projecting,  and  thus  rendering  them  very  difficult 
to  scale.  Between  the  walls  are  chambers  constructed  by  means 
of  the  Cyclopean  arclr.  These  edifices  were  put  together  without 
mortar ;  large  flat  stones  only  could  therefore  be  used,  and  these 
bad  sometimes  to  be  brought  from  a  long  distance,  there^  giving 
us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  builders.  It 
may  be  asked  what  evidence  there  is  for  the  great  antiquity  ot 
some  of  these  remains — reference  having  been  speciajly  made  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom — exhibiting  as  they  do  sue  a 
high  degree  of  determination  and  skill.  The  answer  is  that  we 
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have  reason  to  believe  that  the  race  which  inhabited  the  country 
then  inhabits  it  still ;  and  yet  the  origin  and  use  of  these  mysterious 
piles  are  clean  forgotten, — forgotten,  indeed,  so  utterly,  that  the 
common  people  attribute  them  to  the  fairies.  A  still  better  proof 
of  antiquity  is  the  absence  of  iron  implements,  although  those 
which  were  in  use  through  the  stone  age  are  extremely  common. 
Another  proof  is  to  be  seen  In  the  peculiar  modes  and  accompani¬ 
ments  of  burial  which  we  find  associated  with  these  localities. 
Other  examples  of  the  big  things  that  could  be  conceired  and 
carried  out  by  these  men  of  old  time  may  be  found  in  the  midland 
districts,  where  trenches,  intended  apparently  as  covered  ways, 
were  carried  for  miles  from  fort  to  fort.  Nor  were  these  worthies 
altogether  indifferent  to  their  own  comfort.  There  are,  in  a  large 
fortified  enclosure,  the  remains  of  dwellings  the  entrances  to 
which  were  made  to  face  the  south-east ;  and  we  find  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  that  in  that  locality  the  most  disagreeable  wind  is  that 
which  blows  from  the  north-w'est.  Strange,  indeed,  have  bwn  the 
changes  witnessed  by  many  an  outlying  hill-top  Celtic  fort, 
Roman  camp,  Saxon  fortress,  with  its  stout  stockade,  not  unlike 
a  New  Zealand  pah  ;  Norman  tower,  the  old  stockade  giving 
place  to  the  meat;  and,  last  scene  of  all,  the  fendal  castle,  des¬ 
tined  to  do  its  final  service  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  But,  to 
conclude  with  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  lecture, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  study  is  the  illustra¬ 
tion  it  affords  of  the  slow  and  gradual,  but  certain  progress  of 
mankind.  It  is  true  that  recent  inventions  have  materially 
changed  the  conditions  under  which  warfare  is  carried  on,  but 
down  to  a  recent  period  it  might  have  been  said  with  truth  that  the 
most  ingenious  display  of  man’s  skill  as  a  fighting  animal  in  the 
modern  age  was  but  a  development  of  that  primitive  discovery  when 
man  for  the  first  time  clutched  a  chipped  pebble  in  his  hand,  and 
stood  forth  armed  to  face  the  assailant  of  his  home.  We  have  here 
exemplified  the  law  of  evolution — a  law  which  has  been  much 
spoken  against,  but  which  everywhere  prevails ;  a  law  which, 
being  true,  however  slow  men  may  be  to  admit  it,  is  no  doubt  des¬ 
tined  to  meet  ultimately  with  universal  recognition. 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People. — On  Sunday  evening,  Feb. 
9,  Mr  8.  Phillips  Day  delivered  his  second  and  concluding  discourse, 
entitled,  “  Of  Language  and  Literature,”  He  remarked  that  the 
invention  of  printing  had  produced  the  mightiest  of  revolutions. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  it  had  turned  the  world  upside  down  ; 
while  it  had  changed  the  minds  and  manners  of  men  and  totally 
renewed  the  aspects  of  society.  Previous  to  the  art  of  printing, 
scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  could  procure  MSS.,  owing  to  the  cost 
being  so  excessive.  Hence,  the  $t<uionarii,  or  traflSekers  in  books, 
made  large  fortunes  bv  lending  MSS.  out  to  be  read,  not  in 
volumes,  but  in  detached  parts,  in  proportion  as  the  reputation  of 
the  author  induced  a  demand  for  his  productions.  For  the  mass 
of  men  in  those  days,  learning  to  read  was  useless,  except  for  pro¬ 
fessional  purposes,  but  learning  to  write  was  more  useless  still. 
Such  was  the  unenviable  state  of  mankind  until  1450,  w’hen  the 
printing  press,  like  an  angel  of  light,  came  to  illuminate  and  bless 
the  world.  “  Printing,”  as  had  been  ingeniously  remarked, 
“  created  a  sixth  sense,  and  raised  man  and  society  one-half  higher 
in  the  scale  of  intellect.”  It  w’as  to  the  press  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  attributable.  It  was  this  that  raised  a  fameless  man  of 
poverty  into  the  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world.  Fifty 
Luthers  before  Martin  had  been  extinguished  by  fire  and  faggot.  But 
neither  fire  nor  faggot  could  unmake  the  work  of  the  printing  press. 
As  to  who  was  the  originator  of  printing  the  lecturer  would  hazard 
no  opinion.  The  Germans  claimed  Guttenbdrg,  of  Strasburg,  and 
Faust,  of  Mentz,  and  the  Dutch  were  equally  clamorous  for  Koster 
of  Haerlem.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  noble  art  had  been 
invented  by  the  Chinese  a  thousand  years  before.  It  was 
considered  that  as  the  Portuguese  were  at  that  period  explor¬ 
ing  the  East,  they  might  have  got  instructed  in  the  printing 
process,  which  they  eventually  brought  to  Holland.  As  early 
as  the  year  927,  during  the  reign  of  the  second  emperor,  the 
Chinese  are  alleged  to  have  printed  from  blocks  cut  upon  ebony. 
If  this  w'cre  so,  printing  w’ould  be  an  Asiatic  and  not  a  European 
invention.  The  first  book  printed  in  Europe  w’as  by  Laurens 
Junzoon  Koster.  It  w’ns  entitled  ‘  Spiegel  onser  Behonedenesse  ’ 
(“The  Mirror  of  Our  Redemption”),  and  bears  date  a.d.  1422. 
Then  was  produced  the  ‘  Biblia  Pauperum,’  which  consisted  of 
forty  leaves  pasted  together.  A  second  edition  of  fifty  pages  fol¬ 
lowed,  containing  forty  engravings,  very  coarse,  several  being  of 
a  singular  character.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  block- 
books,  the  lecturer  continued,  was  that  entitled  ‘  De  Generatione 
Christ!,’  containing  sixteen  engraved  pages.  It  was  a  work  of  a 
very  singular  character,  printed  in  Latin,  and  comprised  a  pic¬ 
torial  representation  of  natural,  mythical,  and  historical  events, 
gathered  from  the  tomes  of  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  mytho¬ 
logical  authors,  w  ith  the  view  of  showing  the  poor  and  uncultured 
(for  whose  delectation  it  was  mainly  intended)  the  Omnipotence 
of  I)eity  in  the  conception  of  Christ  by  the  Divine  operation. 
Prints  from  blocks  were  traceable  as  far  back  ns  1423, 
albeit  printing  from  moveable  types  did  not  come  into  vogue 
until' the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  said  to  have  been  issued  at  Metz,  a.d.  1462,  although  a 
1  rench  writer  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  were  printed  without 
date  in  1450,  by  Faust  and  Guttenb4rg.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
printing  art  spread  throughout  Europe  with  thi  fury  of  a  confla¬ 
gration.  But  the  chief  interest  for  us  lay  in  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England  by  the  famous  William  Caxton,  during  the 
reign  of  Edw'ard  IV.  Caxton  was  a  native  of  Weald,  in  Kent, 
and  took  pride  in  being  a  mercer  and  a  citizen  of  London.  His 
printing-olfice  was  situated  in  no  less  sacred  a  precinct  than  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey;  owing  to  which  circum¬ 


stance  every  “  companionship  ”  of  typographers  to  this  day  had 
a  “  Chapel,”  and  a  presiding  high-piiest,  who  was  the  “  Father  ” 
thereof.  Caxton  had  brought  the  art  from  Germany,  where  he 
learned  it.  On  the  SIst  March,  1474,  he  issued  the  first  book 
printed  in  this  country  ;  namely,  ‘  The  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,* 
which,  with  others  equally  rare,  could  be  seen  in  the  Grenville 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  Then  followed  ‘  A  Book  of  the  Chesse 
Moralysed,’  containing  woodcuts,  being  the  first  attempt  at  illus¬ 
tration  made.  In  1478  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
set  up  printing  presses,  and  two  years  later  we  found  one  at  St 
Albans.  In  1567  John  Daye,  who  had  for  his  patron  Archbishop 
Parker,  cut  the  first  Saxon  types,  with  which  he  produced, 
under  this  prelate’s  direction,  ‘Asserius  Menevensis,’  and 
subsequently  the  first  English  Bible.  So  rapidly  had  the 
printing  art  advanced,  that  in  1657  an  English  Polyglott  edition 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  issued  in  six  volumes  folio. 
This  work,  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Bishop  Walton,  embodied  the  sacred  text  in  nine  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Chaldean,  Arabic,  Persic,  Eihiopic, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  But  the  celebrated  ‘Prolegomena’  contained 
more  languages  still.  Upon  the  decease  of  Caxton,  his  assistants 
practised  the  printing  art.  In  1720  the  first  metal  types  were  cast 
in  England  by  Caslon.  Seven^  years  later  the  printing  machine 
was  suggested  by  Nicholson.  This  was  improved  upon  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  named  Koenig.  But  modern  inventions  had  entirely  super- 
seded  these  tentative  attempts,  albeit  regarded  at  the  outset  as 
little  less  than  marvels  of  human  ingenuity  and  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance.  Printing  had  been  distinguished  for  little  taste  until 
improved  by  Bell  and  others  about  the  year  1776.  Writing  and 
printing  had  been  free,  as  th^  should  be,  until  1450,  when  the  Pope 
took  alarm,  and  the  Sacred  College  issued  the  ‘  Index  Expurga- 
torias,’  and  interdicted  several  presses.  But  Mr  Day  supposed  that 
as  Gregory  XVI.  did  “  not  put  faith  in  railroads,”  his  predecessors 
did  not  put  faith  in  books.  In  1501,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  issued  a 
Bull,  prohibiting  the  publication  of  books  that  had  not  been  duly 
submitted  to  the  authorised  censor ;  while  the  Lateran  Council, 
held  fourteen  years  later,  decreed  that  no  books  should  be  printed 
excepting  those  of  which  the  censors  had  approved.  The 
lecturer  then  entered  into  an  account  of  the  various  intolerant 
provisions  against  the  libeity  of  the  press,  made  in  England 
from  1559,  when  Elizabeth  sat  on  the  throne,  until  1695, 
when  this  censorship  ceased,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  William 
III.  and  his  ministers.  The  lecturer  next  treated  of  philology. 
He  observed  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  words  were  the  marks 
of  thoughts  and  letters  of  words.  Both  were  extraordinary  in 
their  way,  being  what  St  Augustine  expressed  as  “  visible”  and 
“  audible  ”  language  :  “  Signa  sunt  verba  visibilia,  verba  signa 
audibilia.”  It  was  wonderful  to  conceive  that  to  about  ttt’cnfy 
plain  elementary  sounds  were  attributable  that  vast  variety  of 
articulate  voices  which  had  served  to  explain  the  sentiments  of 
innumerable  multitudes  in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples. 
According  to  Sheridan,  there  were  twenty-eight  simjde  sounds  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  Dr  Kenrick  limited  the  number  of  sounds 
to  eleven,  which  were  increased  to  eighteen  by  contraction,  pro¬ 
longation,  and  composition  ;  while  Bishop  Wilkins  computed 
thirty-three  distinct  sounds.  The  mathematician  Tacquet  con¬ 
tended  that  the  various  combinations  of  the  twenty  -  four 
alphabetical  letters,  without  a  single  repetition,  amounted  to 
620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 ;  but  Clavius  the  Jesuit,  who 
computed  these  perplexing  combinations,  made  the  result  more 
than  616  trillions  less.  So  great  was  the  power  of  letters  that 
many  persons  had  attributed  to  them  marvellous  influences.  It 
was  the  belief  in  this  power  that  gave  rise  to  mag;c  spells, 
incantations,  charms,  and  the  like.  Grammarians  divided 
language  into  parts  of  speech,  differing,  however,  as  ro  the 
number  of  parts.  We  set  these  down  at  eight.  Plato,  in  his 
‘  Sophist,*  gave  but  two ;  Aristotle  four ;  and  the  later  Stoics  six. 
Nothing  caused  the  ancient  sages  a  deeper  sense  of  wonder  than 
words.  They  knew  nothing  of  its  origin,  and  attributed  it  to  a 
supernatural  source.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to  the  Four  Ages, 
when  the  Arts  are  said  to  have  flourished  most  conspicuously ; 
and  finally  entered  into  an  erudite  and  interesting  account  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decadence  of  letters  in  Greece  and  Rome,  not 
omitting  to  enumerate  the  causes,  political  and  otherwise,  that  led 
to  such  a  sad  and  irreparable  disaster. 


The  London  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage.— 
A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst  , 
at  the  Burdett  Hall,  Limehouse.  The  Kev.  Septimus  Hansard 
presided,  and  the  audience  was  large  and  attentive.  Mrs  l^nin- 
ger,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  showed  that  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  is 
injurious  to  them  morally,  politically,  and  socially.  She  reminded 
her  hearers  that  the  passing  of  the  JIallot  Bill  had  removed  the 
objection  urged  by  Mr  Gladstone,  that  the  scenes  at  elections 
were  often  such  as  to  make  the  presence  of  w’omen  unsuitable. 
Professor  W.  A.  Hunter  said  it  seemed  strange  to  English  people 
that  in  India  half-a-crown  a  week  should  be  regarded  as  an  ample 
provision  for  the  widow  of  a  man  whose  property  was  worth  l,600/.a 
year ;  but  educated  Indians  were  surprised  that  Englishmen 
should  have  advanced  so  far  beyond  them  in  their  ideas  about 
w'omen,  and  should  yet  have  stopped  short  without  any  good 
reason.  In  China  the  feet  of  women  were  cramped  and  dis* 
torted ;  here  such  treatment  was  reserved  for  their  minds.  A 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mrs  W\  Burbury  (hop.  sec.  of  the  society),  seconded  by 
Mr  John  Macdonell,  and  supported  by  Miss  Lord,  and  both  reso¬ 
lutions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority  of  those  present. 
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HARPUR  HILL,  BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COxMFANIES  ACTS,  1862  AND  1867. 

CAPITAL,  1 00,000, 

Divided  into  10,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  of  which  9,000  are  Ordinary  or  A  Shares,  and  1,000 

are  Preference  or  B  Shares. 

The  B  Shares  take  a  Dividend  of  8  per  cent,  before  the  A  Shares  receive  anything,  and  after  the 
A  and  B  Shares  have  received  a  Dividend  of  8  per  cent.,  the  remaining  profits  are  to  be  divided  equally, 
without  distinction  or  preference. 

FIRST  ISSUE  OF  £40,000  SHARES  AND  DEBENTURE  BONDS, 

cPlOjOOO  Debenture  Bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  Sinking  Fund 
of  2  per  cent,  and  Annual  Drawings,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  Fifty  years,  being  Ten  years  before 
the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

First  issue  of  A  Shares.  B  Shares  and  Debenture  Bonds. 


2,000  1,000  £10,000 
Of  which  the  Vendor  takes  as  payment  in  full  1,000  200  2,000 

Leaving  for  Public  Subscription  1,000  A  Shares.  800  B  Shares  and  £8,000  Bonds, 

which  Shares  and  Debentures  are  now  offered,  and  will  be  allotted  in  the  proportion  of  one  B  Share  and 
£10  Debenture  Bonds  for  every  two  A  Shares  applied  for. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Directors  and  their  friends  have  signed  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association  for  B  or  £8  per  cent.  Preference  Shai-es  only,  they  have  agreed  to  take  one  half  of  their 
Subscriptions  in  Ordinary  or  A  Shares,  and  have  altogether  Subscribed  for  upwards  of  £6,000  of  the 
Ca])ital  now  offered. 

Payment  on  Shares  to  be  n^ade  as  follows  :  £1  per  Share  on  application,  £3  per  Share  on  allot¬ 
ment,  and  the  remaining  £6  per  Share  in  three  instalments  of  £2  each,  at  two,  four,  and  six  months  from 
the  date  of  allotment.  Should  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full  without 
deduction. 

Payment  on  Debenture  Bonds  to  be  made  in  full  on  allotment. 

No  application  for  a  less  number  than  four  Shares  can  be  entertained. 

DIRECTORS 
ROBERT  RIPPON  DUKE,  Esq.,  P 


BANKERS. 

The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Lathbury, 
London. 

The  SHEFFIELD  and  ROTHERHAM  BANK,  Buxton,  and 
Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  DEANE  and  LICKORISH,  Lo^hborough,  Leicester* 
shire ;  and  14  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tem.) 

Mr  HENRY  NOYCE. 

OFFICES. 

6  Queen  Victoria  street.  Mansion  House,  Loudon,  EC. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  lease  of  and 
working  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  Limeetoae  contained  in  the  celebrated 
Harpur  Hill,  near  Buxton,  in  tbe  County  of  Derby,  a  small  portion  of  which 
has  teen  most  successfully  worked  for  some  years  past  by  the  late  Robert 
Broome,  Ksq.,  and  his  partners,  under  the  title  of  The  Buxton  Lime  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  Harpur  Hill  Lime¬ 
stone  is  not  excelled  in  any  part  of  England. 

Tbe  profitable  nature  of  the  Lime  Trade  mav  be  gathered  from  the  fact* 
that  during  Mr  Broome's  partnership  iu  the  above  adjoining  property,  his 
Capital  was  quadrupled  iu  value,  though  at  tbe  same  time,  and  iu  addition, 
he  annually  drew  considerable  sums  out  of  l*ruflts. 

Arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  this  OMst  valuable  property  have  been 
eatered  into  by  the  Company  on  the  following  exceptionally  favourable 
terms  — 

In  the  first  place  no  cash  U  to  be  paid  to  tbe  Vendor,  who  is  content  to 
rely  on  the  results  of  future  operations,  and  reeeivca  the  whole  of  the  con- 
cideration  for  the  purchase  as  follows,  rli. 1,000  Ordinary  A  Shares  (which 
will  receive  no  dividend  until  the  1,000  Preference  or  B  Shares  receive  a 
dividend  of  8  per  Cent.)  200  B  Shares,  and  £2,000  in  Debenture  Bonds; 
thereby  making  his  prospect  at  profit  contingent  upon  the  success  of  the 
concern. 

To  this  important  feature,  attention  lias  been  lately  frequently  called 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times,”  as  a  cardinal  point  In  the  honest  forma¬ 
tion  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Lease  purchased  by  the  Company  is  for  a 
term  of  Sixty  Years,  a  holding  which  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  similar  leases,  which  seldom  exceed  Twenty-one  years. 
J>ne  Imiidred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  the  Harpur  Hill  Limestone  have 
been  secured  on  the  terms  before  stated,  by  the  Directors,  and  this  Com¬ 
pany  will  thus  obtain  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  an  unlimited 
supply  of  Limestone  of  the  first  quality  for  a  term  of  Sixty  years. 

In  tbe  third  place  it  has  been  arranged  with  the  Vendor  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  land,  together  with  tbe  residence  and  farm  build- 
>»g«  of  Ilaslin  House,  shall  be  included  in  the  assignment  of  the  lease 
at  a  rental  of  £200  per  annum,  in  order  to  avoid  any  question  of  surface 
OHm''ge,  which  has  offen  proved  a  fertile  source  of  expense  and  litigation  to 
lessees  carrying  on  similar  undertakings.  As  the  Company  have  no  inten- 
ii'>n  to  condnef  farming  operations,  they  have  sub-let  the  surface  of  the  136 
acres,  iiiciQ<]iQ|r  Haslin  House,  at  a  reat  of  £200  per  annum,  with  a  con-  , 
oitioH  that  they  can  resume  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  lands  at  a  ’ 
proportionate  reducUon  of  the  rent  ou  giving  three  mouths*  notice. 


In  the  fourth  plica  -  as  will  bs  sesn  by  the  enclosed  pUn— the  Croniford  and 
'  High  Peak  Railway  ruaa  through  tbs  Property,  cloae  to  the  Worica,  and  affords 
free  commuaicatiou  to  the  London  and  Nortn-Weitern  and  Midland  Railway 
systems,  with  the  former  of  which  Companies  arrangeoieoti  have  been  already 
made  for  tbe  conetraotion  of  such  sidings  as  may  be  neceieaiy  for  efficiently 
carrying  on  tl>e  boaine-a  of  tbe  Mew  Buxton  lime  Company,  Limited,  and  the 
i  connecting  siding  which  is  being  constructed  by  the  London  and  North  Weatera 
Railway  Company,  is  expected  to  be  completad  by  ths  end  of  tbe  present  moD|b, 

.  thus  enabling  the  Comp  toy  to  commence  delivering  crushed  stone,  tc..  for  which 
I  orders  sre  already  in  hand  aufficieut  to  pay  10  per  ctnL  on  the  Capital  now  pro- 
.  posed  t«  be  raised. 

Lastly,  in  addition  to  tbs  ordinary  trade,  there  is  considarable  local  demand 
for  Lime,  both  in  connection  wi'h  the  increasing  and  favourite  witeriug-place  of 
Buxton,  aa  well  as  for  tlie  adioining  agricultaral  diatikts.  The  moUerato  royalty 
of  2(1.  per  ton  is  payable  on  all  Limeatone  rs’sed,  with  a  atipnlation  in  the  lease 
that  tte  amount  of  the  royalty  shall  not  be  leas  than  AlOO  per  annum  for  the 
first  two  yeare,  £i50  per  annum  for  the  next  three  years,  and  £200  per  annum  for 
tbe  remainder  of  the  term. 

Tbe  foregoing  is  a  plain  st4teraent  of  the  prospects  of  success  of  this  Comrsny' 
and  nothing  further  need  be  added  beyond  that  tbs  prosperity  of  the  Lime 
trade  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  the  atratification  and  pnyaical  conformation 
of  the  Limestone  contained  in  the  propertv  acquired  by  the  New  Buxton  Lime 
Company,  Limited,  enahlea  it  to  be  worked  at  a  cost  of  2d.  per  ton  leva  than  in 
the  adjoining  property  of  The  Buxton  Lime  Company,  a  saving  which  practically 
reduces  the  royalty  to  nothing. 

As  regards  the  man^ement  of  the  works,  upon  which  in  all  trading  operations 
so  much  depends,  the  Company  have  secured  tbe  services  of  Mr  James  Dalby,  of 
Sherbrook  Lodge,  near  Buxton,  who  was  Manager  of  the  Buxton  Lime  Company 
in  the  lifetime  of  tbe  late  managing  partner,  Mr  Broome. 

Mo  promotion  money  will  be  paid,  and  it  is  arranged  tliat  the  whole  of  tbe  pre* 
liminary  expeaaet  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  of  tbe 
Company. 

The  Company  will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  works  from  tbe  20ih  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last,  on  the  a-«ual  terms  as  to  receipts  sod  payments  common  between 
Vendor  nad  Purchaser. 

The  only  contract  entered  Into,  is  one  dated  tl.e  Hlh  of  February,  1873, 
between  Charles  Henry  Harvey  of  the  one  pait,  and  Heniy  Moyce,  aa  trustee  on 
bel.alf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part. 

Tbe  Plan  of  the  £ata*e,  with  copies  of  tbe  Articles  and  Memorandum  of  Associa¬ 
tion,  aa  well  aa  the  before- mentioned  contract,  may  be  seen  st  tbe  Offices  of  the 
Company,  where  Prucpectuses  and  Forma  of  Application  for  Shares  and  Deben¬ 
ture  Bouda  may  be  obtainw'd.  a  . 
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Uuder  exclusive  Privilege  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  Brazil  for  Forty  years  for  Submarin 
Telegraphic  Communication  between  the  Capital  of  Brazil  and  the  States  of  the  River  Plate. 


THE  RIVER  PLATE  &  BRAZIL  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

(Companhia  Tekgrapltica  Platim  Brazikira.) 


Incorporated  as  a  Soci(Jt<J  AnoD3ane  under  the  Laws  of  the  Ehnpire  of  Brazil,  whereby  the  liability  of  each  Shareholder  is 

limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Shares. 


By  which  Chili,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  States— including  the  important  Cities  of  Vali»raiso  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Montevideo- 
will  be  brought  into  direct  tmegraphic  communication  with  Ilio  de  Janeiro,  the  Capi^l  of  Brazil,  and  by  the  Submarine 
Cables  from  thence  to  Lisbou  and  London  will  be  iilaced  in  direct  communication  with  Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 


mo  de  Janeiro,  the  Capital  of  Brazil,  and  by  the  Submarine 

•  1  _ _ * _ ^  _ _ -  A  A 


THE  CAPITAL  TO  BE  RAISED  IS  £400,000,  IN  20,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH, 

Of  which  10,000  SHARES  have  already  been  issued  in  Brazil  and  River  Plate,  the  whole  having  been  subscribed  m  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayre^ 

And  10,000  SHARES  for  issue  in  Europe,  now  for  Subscription. 


Bankers  and  Agents  for  Europe, 

Messrs  GRANT  BROTHERS  and  CO.,  24  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  London. 


Mctirs  GRANT  BROTHERS,  and  CO.  are  authorised  by  The  River 
Plate  and  Brazil  Telefrraph  Company  (Companhia  Teleerraphioa  Platino 
Brazileirai  to  oflor  for  public  subBciiptlon  the  above-mentioned  10,000  Shares 


Brazileirai  to  oflor  for  public  suhsciiptlontheabove-mentioned  10,000  Shares 
of  £20  each,  which  were  reserved  for  Issue  in  Europe. 

A  similar  number,  viz.,  10.000  Shares,  were  oflered  for  subscription  in 
August  last,  and  were  immediately  fully  subscribed  for  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  I’rice  of  Subscription  is  Par,  viz.,  £20  per  Share,  payable  as 
follows — 


£1  per  Share  on  Application. 
4  ..  Allotment. 


10th  April,  187.3. 
10th  May,  187.3. 
10th  June,  1873. 


With  option  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up  the  whole  amount  on  any  date  when 
an  instalment  falls  due. 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid  up  to  the  l.Mh  of  Au^st 
next  (when  the  aubroarine  cable  ia  to  he  laid),  from  the  respective  dates  of 
pigment  of  the  instalments. 

The  Dividends,  as  declared  from  time  to  time,  will  be  payable  half-yearly 
in  London,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Ca 

The  River  Plate  and  Brazil  Telegraph  Company  (Companhia  Telegraphies 
Platino  Brazileira),— a  sketch  map  oi  whose  system  is  enclosed  herewith.— 
waa  formed  some  time  since  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  by  a  number  of  influential 
merchants  deeply  Interested  in  trade  between  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil, 
to  supply  the  Important  link  In  the  chain  of  ooramunication  between  the 


States. 

For  this  purpose  an  exclusive  privilege  has  been  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Brazil  for  a  period  of  roriy  years. 

Concessions  have  also  been  granted  with  the  same  object  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  a  similar  period,  and  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlic  in  perpetuity,  the  whole  of  which 
concessions  and  privileges  are  now  vestea  in  the  Company. 

The  concession  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  also  authorises  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  network  of  land  lines  throughout  that  Republic. 

By  these  concessions  facilities  will  he  afforded  to  the  important  com¬ 
mercial  districts  of  the  River  Plate  and  (by  the  Transandine  Telegraph 


tJon  of  a  network  of  land  lines  throughout  that  Republic. 

By  these  concessions  facilities  will  he  afforded  to  the  important  com¬ 
mercial  districts  of  the  River  Plate  and  (by  the  Transandine  Telegraph 
system)  to  Valparaiso  and  the  important  districts  in  Chilifor  inter-com- 
municstion  by  telegraph  by  a  direct  route  to  Europe  by  means  of  the 
submarine  cable  from  Klo  de  Janeiro. 

By  the  terras  of  these  concessions,  power  is  reserved  to  the  respective 
Governments  to  purchase  the  lines  in  their  respective  territories  at  any 
p<-riod  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  upon  the  following  advantageous 
terms,  namely ;  as  to  the  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  Concessions,  of  paying 
for  the  same  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  five  previous 
years ;  and  as  to  the  Argentine  Concession,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
the  earnings  of  the  six  previous  years. 

The  lines  in  Brazil  and  Uruguay  revert  to  the  respective  Governments  at 
the  expiration  of  the  terras  of  the  concessions,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  10  per 


into  with  Mestrs  Lamas  A  Co.,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  works  are  now  in 
active  progress. 

The  submarine  cable  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  well  known  firm  of 
Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  London,  who  have  engaged  to  lay  the  same  by 
16th  August  next,  by  wliich  date  it  is  to  be  In  comprete  working  order. 

As  this  Company  possesses  exclusive  privileges  for  a  direct  submarine 
cable  between  the  capital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video  on  the  east  coast,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  important  cities, 
as  well  as  the  entire  west  coast,  including  Valparaiso,  must  rely  for  direct 
submarine  communication  with  Europe  upon  the  cable  of  this  Company. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Montevidean  and  Bra¬ 
zilian  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  by  which  its  cable,  of  about  200 
miles,  is  to  be  joined  to  the  system  of  this  Company,  and  to  be  worked 
with  and  to  form  an  Integral  part  of  such  system,  which  will  then  con¬ 
sist  of  a  total  of  about  1,400  miles  of  submarine  cable  and  710  miles  of 
land  line. 


that  15  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  fh>m  messi^cs  passing  over  iMth  cables 
are  to  go  to  the  Montevidean  Company,  ana  85  piT  cent,  to  be  retained 
by  this  Company. 

The  specification  of  the  land  lines  has  been  prepared  by  the  Company’s 
Engineer,  Mr  J.  G.  Kepsold,  late  Telegraph  Engineer  to  the  Government 
of  Brazil,  which  will  he  in  accordance  with  the  Government  lines  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  will  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 


of  the  Urumay  Republic. 

1  he  specifications  of  the  submarine  cables  have  been  prepared  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  and  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  the  well-known 


Electricians  and  Telegraph  Engineers,  under  whose  superintendence  they 
ore  being  constructed. 

As  the  amount  of  British  capital  alone  invested  in  River  Plate  securities 
and  enterorises  may  be  taken  at  about  £  25, 000,0(X)  sterling,  it  is  evident  that 


and  enterorlses  may  be  taken  at  about  £  25, 000,0(X)  sterling,  it  is  evident  that 
trade  and  commerce  of  such  magnitude  urgentlv  demand  a  more  rapid 
means  than  the  existing  quickest  communication,  which,  for  a  reply, 
extends  to  a  period  of  over  forty  days,  but  which,  when  the  entire  system 
of  I'elegraph  to  Europe  is  complete,  will  be  reduced  to  a  few  hours. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  large  extent  of  business  transactions 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Riode  Janeiro,  and  Monte  Video  and  Rio  de 
Jam  iro,  will  alone  prove  a  source  of  large  profit  to  this  Company,  and  as 
ikcilities  will  also  be  given  to  the  extensive  commercial  communities 


ikcilities  will  also  be  given  to  the  extensive  commercial  communities 


throughout  the  South  American  Continent  for  instantaneous  communication 
with  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Europe,  a  very  large  total  traffic  must  ensue. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  tins  Company  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
the  enclosed  statement  from  tiie  authorised  representative  of  the  Company 
now  In  Condon,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  earnings  of  Its  sys¬ 
tem  of  lines  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  23  per  cent,  per  annum  on 

***The  aufhorised  Capital  of  the  Company,  bv  the  Statutes,  is  £fi(X>,000,  but 
from  the  advantageous  arrangements  made  by  the  Accredited  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Company,  now  in  London,  A.  Kelke,  Esq.,  the  capital  required 
for  the  land  lines  as  well  as  the  submarine  cables,  and  to  complete  the  whole 
undertaking,  as  above  described,  will  be  amply  covered  by  the  sum  of 
£400  000,  of  which  £200,000  has  already  been  subscribed  in  South  America, 
and  the  remainiug  £200,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  £20  each,  are  now  offered  for 
subscription. 

ConsideriDg  the  great  success  which  has  attended  all  submarine  tele¬ 
graphic  enterprises  wherever  established,  and  the  proved  durability  of  such 
means  of  communication,  shares  in  submarine  telegraph  companies  are  now 
justly  looked  upon  as  among  the  most  remunerative  and  legitimate  invest¬ 
ments,  and  wltn  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  will  rank  amongst  the 
most  successful  telegfraph  undertakings. 

The  best  evidence  or  the  correctness  of  this  view  is,  that  those  who  are 
most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  namely,  the  residents  in  tlie  countries 
to  be  served  by  this  Company’s  Telegraph,  subscribed  at  once  for  onc-balf 
of  the  whole  Capita  Irequired,  as  above-mentioned. 

Scrip  (.'ertifleates  to  oearer  will  be  issued  against  allotment  letters  and 
receipts  for  deposit,  until  fully  paid  up,  when  Share  Certificates,  transfer¬ 
able  by  transfer  deed  in  the  usual  way,  will  he  issued,  a  London  Share 
Register  l^ing  opened  at  the  Banking-house  of  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and 
Co.,  as  London  Agents  for  the  Company. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  official  quotation  of  Shares  now  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription. 

Certified  copies  of  the  concessions,  &c..  may  be  inspected  at  tlie  offices  of 
Messrs  West  and  King,  Solicitors,  66  Cannon -street,  E.C.,  London. 

Applications  must  M  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  the 
deposit  of  £1  per  Share  on  the  number  applied  for.  Should  the  aniount 
allott^  not  require  the  whole  sum  so  paid^.  the  surplus  will  be  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  case  of  default  in  payment  of  any  instalment,  all  previous  payments 
will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  forthwith 
without  deduction. 

Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

24  Lombard-street,  K.C.,  London, 

February  2l8t,  1873. 


The  fullowing  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Company  : 

BOABD  OF  DIRBCTOBS. 

Herman  Haupt,  Esq.,  Consul  and  Charge  d’Affaires  for  the  German  Empire  at 
Hio  de  Janeiro  (Mestra  Gerber  and  Haupt,  Merchants,  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

Adolph  Klingelboefer,  Esq.  (Meaiirs  Klingelooefer  and  Co.,  Merchants,  Rio  de 
Janeiro). 

Henry  Wohlgemuth,  Esq.  (Messrs  Ed.  Fecher  and  Co,  Merchants,  Rio  de 
Jaueiro)i 

RBSIDENT  SNOINBBR. 

J.  Q.  Repsold,  Esq.,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BANKERS. 

Bank  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co ,  34  Lomb  trd-atreet,  London. 

LBOAL  ADVIBBR  IN  BRAZIL. 

Dr  Octavlano  D’Almeida  Rota,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  Senator  of 
the  Empire,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

LOCAL  COMMITTIS  IN  BOBNOS  ATRBS. 

Dr  Andres  Lamas  late  Uruguayan  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Rio. 
Constant  Santa  Maria,  Esq.,  late  H.B.M.  Acting  Consul. 

Carlos  Fecher,  Esq.  (of  Messrs  Fecher  and  Ca.  Merchants). 

LOCAL  COMMITTBB  IN  MONTB  VIDBO. 

Dr  D.  Requena,  LL.D.,  late  Attorney-General. 

Dr  Pedro  Varela,  Senator. 

August  Hoffmann,  Fsq.,  Banker. 

BNOINEIBB  IN  BNOLlND. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  F.R,8. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.8. 

AOBNT8  FOR  BUROFB. 

Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co.,  24  Lombard -street,  London,  E.C. 


.Subscription  for  10,000  Shares  of  £20  each  of  the 
KIVER  PLATE  AND  BRAZIL  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

(Companhia  Teleorafhica  Platino-Brazileira.) 

To  Messrs  Grant  Brothera  and  Ca,  24  Lombard-etreet,  E.C.,  London. 
Gentlemen,— I  requeat  that  jon  will  allot  to  me  of  the  above 

Shares  of  £20  each,  in  reapi  ct  of  which  1  enclose  the  required  deposit  of  £ 
being  £1  p(  r  Share,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  said  Shares,  or  any  less  number 
yon  may  allot  me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments  thereon,  in  accordance 
with  the  Pftspectus  issued  by  you,  dated  21st  February,  1873. 

Name  at  full  length  . . 

Address . . . 

Date  . 

_  Signature .  ^ 

(ADDITION  TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  APPLICANT  DESIRING  TO 
PAY  UP  ALL  THE  INSTALMENTS  ON  ALLOTMENT.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in  full,  on  allotment. 

Signature  . 


i»iia 


■-V  .  / 
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London  international  exhibition,  i873.— 

SEASON  TICKETS,  admittinff  also  to  the  Daily  Musical  Perform- 
In  the  Roval  Albert  Hall,  will  be  ready  for  sale  on  the  Ist  of  March. 
^  Is  — Twkets,  and  Programme  of  Privileees,  to  be  had  at  the  Royal 
^*ikL7  Hall  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  AdelphI,  and  at  the  usual  Agents. 
Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Post  Office  in 

Exhibition-road.  _  _  _ _ 

EtTt  ION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  SuflVage  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
nniipctimr  si^-natures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
f/rourSr  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  signature, 
imrt  nrintcd  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  application  to  Miss  BECKER,  28  Jackson's-row,  Albert-square, 
Manchester.  _ 

SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIET  Y. — Lectures  at 
ST  GF^ORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  each  SUNDAY 
ft/fernoon  at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Feb.  23. -A.  BALMANNO  SQUIRE,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.L.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  British  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  on  “  The  Skin ;  its 

Structure  and  its  Uses.’’  *  xu  j  t.  ct 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door,  Oue  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats),  Oue  Shilling. 

SUNDAY  EYENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  REGENT  STREET. 
Sunday  Feb  23rd. — Lecture  by  MADAME  RONNIQER  on  "The  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Woman  in  the  Present  Day  as  contrasted  with  her  Lifennd  Status  in 


Lord  ’’  “  Icried  unto  Thee,’  "Tantum  ergo,”  “  Da  nobis  pacem,"  "  Adeste 
Fideles,’’  "Mos^  in  Ejgitto,’’  "Nazareth,’*  Ac.  Soloists,  Miss  Jessie  Royd, 
Mr  K.  Cotte,  and  Mr  (?.  Marler.  Full  Band  and  Chorus.  Conductor— Mr  F. 
Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the  doors,  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  and  28.  6d.  Doors  open  at 
6.30.  commence  at  7. 

R.  M.  MORRELL.  Hon.  Sec. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Cancer  hospital  (ISSl),  Brompton,  and  167 

Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.’’ 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Picca'dilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


'T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

-L  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be 
distinguished  from  real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability, 
as  follows : 


■.lie  Huuve,  ana  a  reiaiive  numoer  oi  anives,  sc.,  las.  A.  secona  quality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern  :— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  £1  3s.  per  dozen.  Dessert, 
16s.  Gd.  Tea  Spoons,  11s. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal,  £3  ISs.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel,  £7  17h.  to  £24. 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel : — A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  £9;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  10s. ;  a  set  of  four,  fluted 

Pattern,  £12  10s. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 
ruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver : 

Three  glasses,  128.  to  £2  6d. ;  Four  glasses,  15s.  to  £2  ISs.;  Six  glasses, 
£l  4s.  to  £4  168.;  Seven  glasses,  £1  ISs.  to  £7  lOs. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  12s.  to 
£5  ftB. ;  Warmers,  £7  28  .  6a.  to  £15  15s. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  45s.  to  £9  12s.  the  dozen  pair. 
Casw  from  88. 

Fish  Eaters — Knives,  from  458.  to  96e.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  4s.  to  £8  88.  6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  8e.  and  15s.  Fish  Carvers, 
Kx  cases,  from  158.  to  848.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replatiug  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  ^0  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  I.arge  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry ’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
i.ondon  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

rate  ^  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  MR  FROUDE’S  ESSAYS. 

In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  i2s.,  cloth, 

QHORT  STUDIES  od  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James 

ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  Author  of  *  History  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ’  and  ‘  The  English 
in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.’ 


CONTESTS ; 


The  Science  of  History. 

Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther. 
Influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Scottish  Character. 

The  Philosophy  of  Catholicism. 

A  Plea  for  the  Free  Discussion  of 
Theological  Difficulties 
Criticism  and  the  Gospel  History. 
The  Book  of  Job. 

Spinoza. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries. 
England’s  Forgotten  Worthies. 
Homer. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
Representative  Men. 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

The  Cat’s  IMIgrimage. 

Fables. 


Parable  of  the  Bread-Fruit  Tree. 
Compensation. 

Calvinism. 

A  Bishop  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
Newman  on  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  Pro¬ 
testantism. 

England  and  Her  Colonies. 

A  Fortnight  in  Kerry. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  State  and 
Subject.  . 

The  Merchant  and  his  Wife. 

On  Progress. 

The  Colonies  once  more. 

Education. 

England’s  War. 

The  Eastern  Question. 

Scientific  Method  applied  to  History. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  row. 


Patterns. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

12  Table  forks  . 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2  4  . 

12  Table  spoons . 

1 

10 

2 

1 

8  4  . 

12  Dessert  forks . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1  10  . 

12  Dessert  spoons . . . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1  10  . 

12  Tea  spoons . 

14 

16 

1  1  . 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

9 

12 

.  13  6 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

6 

8 

.  9  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . . 

6 

8 

.  9  . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 

S 

4 

.  4  6 

1  51ustard  spoJn,  gilt  bowl  . 

1 

6 

2 

.  2  3 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs . 

2 

6 

8 

6 

.  4  . 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers . . . 

19 

3 

i 

2 

6 

18  6 

1  Butter  knife . 

2 

9 

3 

6 

.  3  9 

1  Soup  ladle . . . 

10 

11 

.  12  . 

1  Sugar  sifter  . 

3 

• 

4 

• 

.  4  . 

Total . 

9 

I 

• 

11 

13 

6 

12  14  6 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  WORKS. 

The  following  are  kept  on  sale  :  — 

rilHE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

JL  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  TREVELYAN.  Library  Edition,  with 
Portrait.  8  vou.,  8vo,  price  £5  58. 

MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  8vo,  36s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  248. 

Student’s  Edition,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  Cs. 

People’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  8s. 

SIXTEEN  ESSAYS  reprinted  separately  : — 

Addison  and  Walpole,  Is.  Warren  Hastings,  Is. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Is.  I’itt  and  Chatham,  Is. 

Croker’s  Boswell’s  Johnson,  Is.  Ranke  and  Gladstone,  Is. 

Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  Alilton  and  Machiavelli,  Cd. 

16mo,  Is.,  foap.  8vo,  6d.  I.K)rd  Bacon,  Is.  Lord  Clive,  Is. 

Lord  Byron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  li. 
MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND:— 

Library  Edition,  5  vols  ,  8vo,  £4. 

Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.,  post  8vo,  48s. 

People’s  Edition,  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  16s. 

Student’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  12$. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcap.  4to,  318. 

'With  Ivry  and  The  Armada,  16mo,  38.  6d. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo,  lOs.  Od. 

MACAULAY’S  SPEECHES,  corrected  by  Himself 
People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  16mo,  Is. 

MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  218. 

People  8  Edition,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  48.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES:— 

Student’s  Edition,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  On. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row. 

VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

V  Complete.  2  vols.,  8s. 

MIRABAUD’S  *  The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  World.’  in.,  or  in  cloth,  2a.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
600  pages.  Cloth ,  38. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong.  136  pages,  price  6d. 

ROBERT  OWEN ;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR- 
GANT.  Published  at  lOs.  6d.,  redneed  to  28.  6A 
SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 
New  Edition,  8s. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Thos.  Pains— includes  Lis  Trial  for 
Writing  it  Is. 

£.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher.  256  High  Holbom. 

loryo  EDITION  of  DEBRETT’S  ILLUSTRATED 
10/0  PEERAGE,  TITLES  of  COURTESY,  BARONETAGE,  and 
KNIGHTAGE,  price  ISs.  6<l.,  half-bound,  gilt  edges;  or  in  two  volumes, 
cloth,  9s.  6d.  each.  1,358  pages,  1,500  Illustrations.  Debrett,  the  oldest  and 
cheapest  Peerage,  contains  more  information  of  the  living  Peers,  Baronets, 
their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  be  obtained  flrom  all  other  Peerages 
combined. 

DEAN  and  SON.  65  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


NO  FEWER  THAN  108  NEW  MEMBERS  sit  in  this 

PARLIAMENT,  see  DEBRETT’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS  and  JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  1873.  Personally  revised  by 
the  Members  and  Judges.  68.  6d.,  cloth,  gUt,  500  pages,  1,480  Illustrations. 

DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.— Painless  Cures.— Sores, 
wounds,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  skin  are  amendable  by  this 
cooling  and  healing  unguent  It  has  called  forth  the  loudest  praises  from 
persons  who  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  bad  legs,  abscesses,  sores, 
wounds,  and  chronic  ulcers,  after  every  hope  of  cure  ban  long  pmMed  away. 
None  but  those  who  have  experienced  the  soothing  effect  of  this  Ointmei« 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  comfort  it  bestows,  by  restraining  Inflammation  and 
allaying  pain.  In  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  gout  the  same  application 
properly  used  gives  wonderful  relief.  In  the  nursery  it  displays  its  curative 
powers  over  the  ills  of  infancy,  with  even  greater  prominence  and  happier 
effects,  than  over  the  chronic  complaints  of  maturity. 
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MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C-. 

/^IVES  INSTEUC'flON  in  MINEEALOGY  and 

vT  GEf»LOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerala 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Anstcd,  Buckland  Lyen’ 
Jukes,  Pajje,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms:  ^ 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with  Five  Trays . .  ^2  ;  o 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  5  6  o 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiuei,  wit’i  Eight  Drawers .  10  lo  o 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  o 

lilore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology  at 
50  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commendar 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 


DORES  great  picture  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  FK4ETORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Rictures  at  the  Dobe  Gallery,  35  New  Bond  street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


PIANOS 

FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 
IManos  are  nnsuroassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  par  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianos.  Manufactory,  Berlin. 


more  select. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIER 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CnANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lan^s  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


BERNERS-STREET,  W.  \  8  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Past 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thurs- 1  Every  Moadsy 
day,  at  2  p.m.  f  at  5  a.m. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 


Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free, 


GIBRALTAR) 
MALTA  ) 

»A  L  E  X  A  N-  1 
DKIA  [ 

•ADEN  ( 

•BOMBAY  ) 

tGALLE  'I 

tMADRAS  I 

tCALCUTTA 
tPENANG  > 

tSINGAPORE  I 

tCHINA  I 

tJAPAN  J 

iaustralia] 

tNEW  ZEA-  ! 
LAND  \ 

(Cargo  only.) 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT 


FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

-  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHED  1852. 

Bankers  :  Loxdoiv  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


Thursday,  Feb. 
13  and  27,  at 
2  p.m. 


Monday,  Feb. 
24  and  Mar^ 
10,  at  5  a.QL 


Monday,  Peb. 
24,  at  5  a.m. 


•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21  and  March  7. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Fridty 
morning,  Feb.  21. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six 
or  twelve  months  of  tneir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  yik  Bom 


[MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  OW  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


bay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India 
and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brin¬ 
disi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Jfoney  and  Freight 
and  all  other  infonuation,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street.  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Established  1840. 

/CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 
their  successAiJ  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  :  and  all  Booksellers. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 


Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft  in  size,  and  £20  in  value, 
are  conveyed  by  the  Feninsl'Lab  andOrirntal 
Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  In 
India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Social  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

XT’ LECTRO- SURGERY,  and  its 

li  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro- 
cules,  and  abnonnal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W, 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Monev  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investmeuts  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle-street,  Jiondon,  E.C. 


LOSS  OF  LIFE  OR  LIMB, 

WITH  THB  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

PROVIDED  FOR  BY  A  POUCT  OP  THE 

Kailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

IN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £6  58. 

INSURES £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THB  RATE  OP  £6  PER  WBBK  FOR  INJURY. 

£725,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
beeoBiing  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offioei, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AMD  ASSIMILATION 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  «re  the  most 
latent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
dies  yet  known  for  cffcctiBg  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liv«  Oil  and  preventing  nauKea,  while  they  ai'*® 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re- 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  tlie  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  eacn 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  2 Is. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORS, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Cbemista 
NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


rpiIE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
X  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
t'ornbill,  Loudon  ;  Dale-street,  IJverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  against  Iom  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  deeeription. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  dne  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS. 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 
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grateful— COMFORTING 


DINNEFOED'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mageesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOKD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BEEAKFAST. 


WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

▼  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  1^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  euective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied bv  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  ana  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
daring  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  ICs.,  2Is.,  26s.  6d.,  and 
3l8.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31&  Cd.,  42s.,  and  52s.  fid. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  t28.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS^^.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
Dioperties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
nrotddedour  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicatel)' 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES, SAUCES, &  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so-  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


vrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

i.  V  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Cnemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  .CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO. *8  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 


A’ va  v  a v/ jiu  ▼ 

all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  fid., 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
■  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  :  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  bis  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  ArtiflclalTeeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-street, 

British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street, 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  ByG.H.  JONES. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

TBS  “WOBOESTEBSHIKE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

AVGEL-PiSSAOB,  93  UPPER  ThAMES-StREET, 
L05D0!t. 


ilooms- 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PEEBINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
’  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  Immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figure^  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  M  arehouse,  in  Regent4jtreet.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  monmino- 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families.  " 

JAYS*. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


IS  confidently  recommended  to  the 
Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description,  Burns,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions,  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  Ac. 
Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  11s.,  and  228.  each. 

ALSO  HIS 

PILULE  ANTISCROPHUL^, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 
Confirmed  by  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one 
of  the  best  alterative  Medicines  ever  offered  to  the 
Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without 
confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes, 
Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  lls.,  and  228.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH 
and  BARNICOTT,  Bridport;  by  the  London 
Houses ;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  fid.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH. 
LA3IBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


KISAHAXS  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  tlie  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

80LS  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITTOX,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULTS  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDATJLT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn-court, 
y.ondon,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
X  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEJfALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  su  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  d^iression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowneas  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  Ud.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


PIIOTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 
"DRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

^  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX 

t:>ryant  and  mays 

^  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK 

TJRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS 

f^RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

^  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS 

T^RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T^RYANT  and  MAYS 

^  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
Of  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  haa 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considerM  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
la  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persona  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

fmblic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
mportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con  - 
flnement  daring  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  througli  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


THHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

X  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.-  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s,  signatnre.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


THE  EXAMINER,  FEBRUARY  22,  1873 


13  Great  Marlborough- street, 


NEW  WORKS 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


ADVENTUBES  AFLOAT  and  ASHOBE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ubique),  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk  ’ 
kc.  2  Tols..  with  lUustratious.  218.  ' 

The  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1871-72.  By  Lient 

B.  G.  WOODTHORPE,  R.E.  I  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

“  Lieut.  Woodthorpe's  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as 
well  as  interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description.  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  life  in  India  will  find  almost  everr 
line  to  be  worth  close  attention.”— Post.  ^ 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffireson 

B.A.,Oxon.  Second  Edition.  2  vote.,  8vo,  SOs.  * 

”  *  Brides  and  Bridals  ’  cannot  fall  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every 
woman  in  England.” — Athenaeum. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY* 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Fohtv-Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  .318.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

“  This  very  handsome  volume  amply  maintains  the  acknowledged  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity.  The  book  is  beauti¬ 
fully  got  up,  and  filled  with  information  concerning  the  imper  ranks  as 
correct  as  it  is  copious,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  interes^g.”— l^ly  News. 


CYLLENE ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism :  a  Classical 

Tule.  By  HENRY  8NEYD,  M.A.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  148. 

[Nearly  ready. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  O.C.  A  New  Series,  containing  Maria  Edgeworth. 
George  Canning,  Marshal  Saxe,  8.  Van  de  Weyer,  Alexander  Dumas, 
Edward  Livingston,  Richard  III.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Lady  Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Dalling  and 
Bulwer,  Ac.  2  vote. ,  8vo,  price  288. 


LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including 

Ilia  Occasional  Works.  Collected  and  Edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  srKDDING,  M.A.  Vote.  I.  to  VI.,  8vo,  price  £3  12s.  To  be 
completed  in  One  more  Volume. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND.  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician-ln-OrdInary  to  the 
Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  Od. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK  ANTI- 

QUITIES,  with  about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from 
Ancient  Originate,  illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  ANTHONY  RICH,  B.A.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6  . 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 


LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  ‘Grandmother’s  Money,’  ‘No  Church,’  Ac.  3  vote. 

“  This  is  the  best  of  Mr  Robinson’s  novels.  It  is  a  spirited  story.”— 
Spectator.  . 

‘‘  The  works  of  Mr  Robinson  have  raised  him  into  a  front  place  among 
living  novelists.  We  are  inclined  to  regard  ‘Little  Kate  Kirby*  as 
Mr  Robinson’s  masterpiece.” — Sunday  Times. 

PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of 

‘Her  Own  Fault,’  Ac.  3  vote. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn.  3  vols. 

‘‘This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  Its  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  heroine’s  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyn  has  producra 
a  fine,  consistent,  and  attractive  picture.” — Spectator. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  UT  YODTH.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwardi, 

Author  of  ‘  Barbara’s  History,’  Ac.  3  vote. 

“  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  charm.”— Morning  Post. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Langton,’ Ac.  3  vote. 

‘‘With  its  judicious  mixture  of  the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender, 
the  book  is  to  be  recommended.” — Saturday  Review. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake. 

‘‘  This  story  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant  reading.” — Post 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Anne  Dysart’ 

‘‘A  well- written  story.  Godfrey’s  character  is  finely  drawn.” — Atbenaeut. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vols. 


‘PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.  By  the 

s  Rev.  8.  IIAUGHTON,  F.R.S..  M.D.,  Dubl,  D.C.L.,  Oxon,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo,  price  21s.  [In  a  few  days. 


GLIMPSES  of  the  FUTURE  LIFE  ;  with  an  Appendix 

on  the  Probable  Law  of  Increase  of  the  Human  Race.  By  MUNGO 
PONTON,  F.R.S.E.  Post  8vo.  [On  Monday  next. 


W'HAT  AM  I  ?  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  Psychology.  Bv  EDWARD  W.  COX,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Vol.  I. 
*  The  Mechanism  of  Man.’  Crown  8vo,  price  8s.  Od. 


APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA ;  being  a  History  of 

his  Religious  Opinions.  By  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D..  of 
the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third. 
Crown  8vo,  price  Os. 


A  Literal  Translation  of  the  ECLOGUES  and 

GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL,  founded  on  the  Notes  and  Text  of  Professor 
Conington’s  Second  Edition ;  with  a  Running  Analysis.  By  HENRY 
MU8GRAVE  WILKINS,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  price  Ss.  Od. 


The  PEACE  of  ARISTOPHANES;  Greek  Text, 

expurgated  for  Schools,  with  English  Notes.  By  W.  C.  GREEN, 
M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge;  Assistant-Master 
at  Rugby  School.  Post  8vo,  price  38. 6d. 


Price  28.  Od.,  cloth, 

POPULAR  CATECHISM  on  the  ENGLISH  LAND 

QUESTION.  By  C.  WREN  HOSKYNS,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hereford. 
CASSELL,  BETTER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  and  aU  Booksellere. 


RAMBLES.  By  Pate icius  Walker.  With  a  Vignette 

of  the  Queen’s  Bower  in  the  New  Forest.  Crown  8yo,  price  lOs.  6d. 


ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  THE 
HUMAN  RACE. 


A  HISTORY  and  EXPLANATION  of  the  STAMP 

DUTIES  and  the  Stanu)  Laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  STEPHEN  DOWELL,  M.A., 
Assistant-Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  8vo,  price  128.  6d. 


In  Monthly  Parts,  price  Od.,  Illustrated, 

CASSELL’S  BOOK  OF 

^HE  RACES  of  MANKIND.  A  Popular  Description  of 
-I-  the  Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Principal  Varletisi 
of  the  Human  Family.  By  ROBERT  BROWN.  M.A.  Ph.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society,  Edinburgh.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists. 

Part  I.,  as  a  Specimen,  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 
CASSELL,  BETTER,  and  GALPIN,  Ludgate  hill,  London. 


A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC  LAW ; 

Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students,  By  PERKINS, 
Junior,  M.A ,  Barrlster-at-Law.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs,  6d. 


HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and 

HEKHACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs 
Decaisne  and  Naudin.  By  W.  B.  UEMSLEY.  W’ith  204  W'oodcut 
1  llustratlons .  8yo,  price  21s . 


T^HE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  FIELD 

-1-  MARSHAL  SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  kc. 
Constable  of  the  Tower.  By  C.  R.  LOW.  Esq.  With  Portrait.  In  t  voL 
8vo,  price  ISs.  ^ 

London ;  Messrs  WM.  U.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  13  Waterloo-plaoe,  S.W. 


The  THEORY  of  STRAINS  in  GIRDERS.  By 

B.  8TONEY,  M.  A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Engineer  to  the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board.  New  Edition,  with  5  Plates  and  123  \Foodcut  lllustra- 
tiona  Royal  8vo,  price  .36s. 


Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  4  vote.,  foap.  8vo,  price  218. 

MIDDLEMARCH. 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


GERMAN  CHIT-CHAT 


;  or,  Deutsche  Plaudereien :  a 

Collection  of  Conversations  devised  for  the  Purpose  of  Teaching 
English  Learners  how  to  Talk  in  the  German  Language.  By  L  E 
W’lRTH.  Crown  8vo.  [On  Saturday  next 


London  i  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

I'nwAJn  Pulteney-street.  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  westminMer, 

Edwskd  Dallow,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County Satobdav, 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Bevnbll,  of  Putne^ 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Publi^ed  by  ’ 
February  22,  1873. 


